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INTRODUCTION 


THE subject of this book is economic progress in the Soviet 
Union, with special reference to the Seven Year Plan. That 
the subject is important cannot be doubted, and not merely 
to economists and specialists but to the general reader. One 
of the problems of the latter has hitherto been to gauge the 
true significance of the economic plans and achievements of 
the Soviet Union. The authors of this book have, by their in- 
corporation of British and American production and other 
Statistics corresponding to those of the U.S.S.R., provided a 
valuable yard-stick. In certain instances this punctures some 
of the more fanciful claims made by Soviet propagandists. At 
the same time it serves as a salutary reminder to the com- 
placent of how much more the Soviet people are putting into 
their industries than we are. 

Obviously a great deal of research has gone into this book, 
and the facts and figures have been drawn from a wide 
variety of Soviet sources, supplemented and modified in some 
cases by private and official researches. When the book was 
shown to me by the publisher, I felt that, while I was not of 
course personally in agreement with every statement made 
or opinion offered in it, there was no doubt that this valuable 
contribution to so vital a subject ought to be published, the 
more so as the authors’ approach shows a welcome emphasis 
on physical realities and practical possibilities. It is an often- 
forgotten fact that, for instance, steel and oil are in themselves 
politically colourless, that the problems involved in expanding 
their production are to a large extent similar in all countries. 
Consequently any realistic analysis of output plans must pay 
more attention to prosaic questions of fact about coking coal, 
pipelines and so on, than to ideology and the like. This neces- 
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sary ‘bias’ is shown by this book, and it is all the better for 
tt. 

Rapid expansion of production and investment cannot but 
lead to difficulties and strains, and the authors would not, T 
am sure. wish to imply that the existence of difficulties shows 
that they are insuperable. Indeed, the past growth of the 
Sovict economy. which has been impressive by any standard, 
has repeatedly involved the overcoming of bottlenecks by the 
giving of top priority to the task of dealing with whatever was 
then the most urgent shortage. However, there is a limit to the 
number of bottlenecks which can be simultaneously tackled 
in this way. The ‘priority’ system works well only if there are 
relatively few priorities, and, conversely, when there are im- 
portant sectors which can be neglected so that efforts can be 
concentrated on what the leaders regard as key fronts in ‘the 
battle of production’. 

Under Stalin, priority was given, as we know, to heavy in- 
dustry, as indeed it still is. But now, as rightly mentioned in 
the text of this book. the planners’ ability to manœuvre is 
much more limited than it was in Stalin's lifetime. Tt is now a 
political and social necessity to enlarge food supplies, improve 
the quality of consumers’ goods, build more houses. and so on. 
Despite the dictatorial nature of the Soviet State, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that the leaders will find it practicable or 
wise to change their policies and go back on the promises they 
have made, with so much publicity, to the people; Khrushchev 
himself must realize that incentives, and therefore the oppor- 
tunity of living better, are indispensable if rapid progress is to 
continue. 

But this redefinition of effective priorities makes it harder 
to concentrate all resources on overcoming successive bottle- 
necks in heavy industry. Thus, to take as examples two in- 
dustries aralysed in this book. we may well find that, despite 
the various difficulties which are rightly emphasized, the steel 
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output plan will be punctually fulfilled, while the chemical 
industry will fall well short of the planned levels. Already 
fertilizer production is far smaller than had been expected, 
and this must adversely affect the already over-optimistic 
plans for agricultural production, the more so as these de- 
pend, for their possible fulfilment, on unusually favourable 
weather conditions in a land where droughts are frequent. 

However—and T do not think that the authors of the book 
would disagree—the Seven Year Plan for industry is likely to 
be fulfilled. in aggregate. Indeed, Sovict officials are almost 
certain to claim overfulfilment, but we shall have to allow for 
the tendency to exaggeration in their aggregate output indices. 
Shortfalls in some sectors will, in all probability, be balanced 
by overfulfilments in others. They may well achieve this with 
an industrial labour force little, if at all, bigger than had 
originally been intended, so that labour productivity may in- 
crease by rather more than the authors of this book appear to 
expect. 

But much depends on the carrying out, by the~Soviet 
authorities, of complex organizational changes, on achieving 
a new and more effective balance between centralized plan- 
ning and local initiative; the new regional economic councils 
(Sovnarkhozy) are far from being a satisfactory solution. We 
may see a period of experiment, with new efforts to make 
the economic machine run more smoothly. The difficulties of 
centralized economic planning increase as the economic struc- 
ture becomes more complex, and as the country becomes 
richer, Major reforms may well be a precondition of the effec- 
tive running of the race with America—and this book has 
many sensible things to say about the extent of the West's 
economic lead over the U.S.S.R. 

In sum, while my own interpretation of possibilities is 
somewhat less ‘conservative’ than that of the authors, I feel sure 
that the factual analyses of real problems which the book con- 
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tains will increase the general reader's understanding of the 
difficulties and the achievements (and what achievement is 
there where there is no difficulty?) of the Soviet economic 
system in this period of so-called competitive co-existence. 


A. NOVE 


nn eee 


Since this book was written the Soviet authorities have 
given additional information on the progress of the Soviet 
economy, including the annual economic report for 1959, 
which gives details of achievements in 1959 in various sectors 
of the economy. Certain plans for 1960 have also been re- 
vealed. A brief survey of progress in 1959 and the outlook 
as it appears now has therefore been added as Appendix IIT. 


PART ONE 


GENERAL POINTS 
ABOUT THE SOVIET ECONOMY 


1 PROGRESS AND COMPETITION 
WITH THE WEST 


In mid-November 1958 Mr. Khrushchev, the Soviet premier, 
published the draft of his Seven Year Plan for the Soviet 
economy in the years 1959-65. The plan supersedes the Sixth 
Five Year Plan, which was intended to cover the years 1955- 
60 but after several attempts at revision was finally scrapped 
in 1957 when it became quite obvious that many of the objec- 
tives for 1960 would not be reached. 

The new plan, which was passed at the 21st Party Congress 
in January 1959, ignores the failure of the Sixth Plan and 
claims outstanding achievements in industry, agriculture and 
science. Khrushchev describes the next seven years as a de- 
cisive stage in the competition with the capitalist world and 
claims that the U.S.S.R. will have overtaken the U.K. and 
Western Germany in output per head by 1965. 

As the U.S.S.R. has a far larger population than either the 
U.K. or Western Germany, her total production has already 
surpassed that of either of these countries, but output per head 
has hitherto been well behind. In view of Khrushchev’s asser- 
tion that Soviet industrial output has increased fourfold since 
1940—a period during which U.K. production has risen by 
only just over 60 per cent—his new claims merit serious 
attention. 

Khrushchev also declares that by 1970 the U.S.S.R. will 
surpass the U.S.A. in output per head. Since by then the 
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\Soviet population will probably be 20 per cent higher than 
the U.S., this implies that Soviet industrial production will 
be considerably larger than that of the most powerful and 
technologically advanced of the capitalist countries. In other 
words the U.S.S.R. would have the largest industrial and 
agricultural output and highest standard of living of any 
country in the world. 

Such Soviet statements as the foregoing give rise to a wide 
variety of reactions in the West, ranging from contemptuous 
dismissal as misleading propaganda to fear or adulation of the 
power of Soviet Communism. Whilst it is true that the utmost 
amount of propaganda is made out of economic developments 
in the U.S.S.R., and that the Government does not hesitate 
to manipulate the figures to suit its own purposes, it 
would be rash to dismiss them out of hand; but it is also 
dangerous to accept official statements about Soviet industry 
uncritically, 

On the basis of consumption of primary energy (coal, oil, 
peat, etc.) and finished stcel, which are usually regarded as 
reliable indicators of a country’s industrial strength, it does in- 
deed appear that if the U.S.S.R. fulfils her plans her industrial 
output per head in 1965 may in fact be roughly equal to U.K. 
output in 1958 and rather greater than the West German level. 
But 1958 was a year of recession for the West. Industria] pro- 
duction in the West is now again resuming its growth and if 
allowance is made for a reasonable rate of increase up to 1965 
the U.K. and Western Germany will still be far ahead of the 
U.S.S.R. in energy and finished steel consumption and hence 
in industrial output per head. The subject of overtaking the 
West is more fully dealt with in Appendix II where it is 
shown that Soviet aims for energy and finished steel con- 
sumption in 1970 per head of population are still below the 
level of U.S. consumption in 1958, to say nothing of what it 
might be by 1970. 
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II ARE THE STATISTICS RELIABLE? 


A whole book could be devoted to an examination of the 
reliability of Soviet statistics. This subject has in fact been 
carefully studicd by a number of experts outside the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, and it has been fairly generally agreed that the 
published figures are either based on those used for serious 
planning purposes or are those figures themselves. Although 
physical output statistics bave become available in much 
greater quantities in recent years, some important items are 
still given as percentages—a form particularly suitable for 
propaganda and, when desired, for keeping the Soviet people 
in ignoran-e of the true state of affairs. 

The statistics of gross industrial output can be taken with 
rather more than a grain of salt if only because their compila- 
tion has, as in other countries, proved a very difficult problem 
for the Soviet statistician, whose methods have been a little 
more rough and ready than those of his Western counter- 
parts. Gross industrial output is the sum of the gross outputs 
of every industrial enterprise except building concerns, prob- 
ably excluding turnover taxes on the final product and cor- 
rected for price changes. It therefore includes a great deal of 
double counting; for example, the value of steel used by the 
motor vehicle industry also appears within the gross value of 
the output of the steel industry. An index on such a basis 
tends to overweight goods that are highly fabricated. However, 
some very large increases in output have occurred in sectors 
which, for this reason, would tend to be underweighted (coal, 
electricity and oil, for example). On the whole the index prob- 
ably exaggerates the annual rate of growth of Soviet industry 
by about 10 per cent compared with the rate as measured in 
the West, i.e. if the index shows a rate of growth of 10 per 
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cent, this is probably about 9 per cent by Western measure- 
ments. This applies to the Soviet claims for recent years. Ex- 
aggeration was substantially greater before 1950, and Khrush- 
chev’s widely publicised claims about 36-fold increases in in- 
dustrial production since 1913 amount to a very big exaggera- 
tion indeed. 

Caution is always necessary in using Soviet statistics, but 
the official figures for the output of a fairly wide range of in- 
dividual industrial items such as coal, power, oil, iron and 
steel, and motor vehicles are given in terms of physical out- 
put and are usually thought to be reliable. There are enough 
of these figures to permit many useful comparisons with the 
West, and it will be seen that the general industrial growth 
which they indicate is too close to that officially claimed for 
the latter to have been both deliberately and grossly exag- 
gerated. Soviet figures for agricultural output are much less 
reliable, but even here it has been possible to piece together 
some kind of picture. It is by no means entirely flattering, 
which no doubt explains why many of the official statements 
are so vague. 


III THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Centralized planning of virtually the whole of the Soviet 
economy began to assume its present form in 1928 with the 
introduction of the First Five Year Plan. At that time the 
U.S.S.R. was economically backward, particularly in in- 
dustrial production. For example in 1928 she produced only 
a seventh of the coal and under a half of the steel produced 
in the U.K., although her population was well over three times 
as great. The U.S.S.R. was, of course, primarily an agricul- 
tural country, but even her agriculture was extremely back- 
ward and provided only a low standard of feeding for the 
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people. The dislocation and destruction caused by World 
War I, the Revolution and the Civil War had been enormous. 
Since the level of industrial and agricultural output in relation 
to the size of population had already been low before these 
events, it will be appreciated how urgent was the need for 
expansion of the economy. 

The U.S.S.R. had some, but not all, of the necessary re- 
sources—vast reserves of coal, oil, minerals, and timber, and 
a large and expanding population. Given a period of political 
stability, the application of modern production techniques, 
and a substantial injection of capital, the Soviet economy was 
tipe for rapid expansion. Indeed, the situation in the U.S.S.R. 
had much in common with that in the U.S.A. towards the 
close of the nineteenth century. It was not solely because of 
the difference in political régimes that the Russian economy 
did not begin to expand rapidly as early as the American. 
Her harsh and extreme climate and the natural difficulties of 
communication all combined to discourage rapid expansion. 
As in the time of Peter the Great, it needed firm direction 
from above to stir the people to cope with the difficulties which 
lay in the way of their exploiting their rich resources. Far 
better and more effective techniques were available in the 
world in 1928 than in 1880. The things which were technic- 
ally and economically feasible for the U.S.A., but probably not 
for Russia, in the thirty years before World War I, were by 
1928 becoming feasible for the U.S.S.R. The biggest problem 
was to raise the necessary capital. 

Whereas world investors had in the early days contri- 
buted a great deal of capital towards the development of 
the U.S.A., there was no foreign investment in post-revolu- 
tionary Russia. Sufficient capital could be raised only by 
means of forced saving, largely at the expense of the country 
population, and this was the method that was ruthlessly re- 
sorted to. 
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The U.S.S.R. also exploited American and West European 
industrial techniques to the fullest extent, made wide use of 
the direction of labour and forced labour, and engaged in 
wholesale economic propaganda to spur on the working popu- 
lation. 

Many mistakes were made, there were disappointments and 
much cruelty, but there was also great progress. This is illus- 
trated by the large increases which took place in the output 
of coal and steel, reliable indicators of industrial strength. Coal 
output rose from 35.5 million tons in 1928 to 165.9 million 
tons in 1940; steel production from 4.3 million tons to 18.3 
million tons. Steel output was thus by 1940 already 5 million 
tons higher than in the U.K. and formed the basis for an 
important engineering and armaments industry which was to 
preve vital to the U.S.S.R. in World War JI. 


IV DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1940 


The Second World War was crippling both to industry and 
to agriculture, and survival was largely due to the develop- 
ment of plants well east of the Moscow/Leningrad line, which 
had been an important feature of the three pre-war plans and 
was intensified on the outbreak of war. The Fourth Five Year 
Plan (1946-50) was mainly concerned with the rehabilitation 
of the industries of the western areas, which had been occu- 
pied by the Germans, but the development of the eastern 
regions continued. The emphasis, as before, was on basic and 
heavy industries. It was claimed that this would provide the 
foundations for the ultimate promotion of consumer goods in- 
dustries, but a more immediate aim was to provide the 
U.S.S.R. with an increasing supply of modern land, sea and 
air armaments. Thus by 1950 the gross output of producer 
goods was said to be 105 per cent above the 1940 level, but 
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gross output of consumer i was admitted to have risen 
by only 23 per cent. 

The Fifth Five Year Plan, completed in 1955, again laid 
great emphasis on basic and heavy industries, although after 
the death of Stalin, midway through its period, more was 
done than originally intended towards increasing the supply 
of consumer goods. During these five years gross industrial 
output was claimed to have risen by 85 per cent, and by 1955 
the U.S.S.R. was producing half as much coal again as the 
U.K., nearly twice as much electricity, and well over twice 
as much crude steel. Her industrial output was however still 
far behind that of the U.S.A.. particularly in consumer goods. 
Agriculture received rather more attention than hitherto and 
vast areas of virgin land, chiefly in Kazakhstan, Siberia and 
the Urals, were brought under cultivation. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan, which was intended to run from 
1956 to 1960. again gave priority to heavy industry, with 
emphasis on the introduction of automation and the general 
improvement of production technique, but it also provided for 
substantial increases in agricultural output and a very large 
housing programme. It soon became apparent that the plan 
was far too ambitious and that the 1960 objectives would not 
be attained. 

Furthermore in early 1957 there was a drastic re-organiza- 
tion of the control of industry. The system of rigid control by 
central ministries was abolished, except for certain defence 
plants, and the administration of industry was put on a 
regional basis. For the short term this re-organization was 
bound to create further difficulties. By September 1957 the 
Sixth Five Year Plan had been abandoned, and in November 
1958 the details were announced of a new Seven Year Plan 
to cover the period 1959-65. 

In his announcement of the new Seven Year Plan Khrush- 
chev gave some details of the progress achieved by the Soviet 
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economy up to 1958. His figures for the output of individual 
products in 1958 are compared in the table below with Soviet 
output in 1950 and production in 1958 in the U.K. and U.S.A. 


USSR. 
1950 1958 

Coal (million tons) 261 496 
Crude oil (million tons) 37.9] 113.0 
Electricity (milliard kWh.) 85.5] 219.0 
Crude steel (million tons) 27.3 54.9 
Cotton fabrics 

(million square metres) 2,890 | 4,300 
Grain (million tons) 82 141 
Potatoes (million tons) 87 86 
Meat (million tons)’ 4.9 17 


*In 1956 U.S. coal output was 480 million metric tons and steel 
output 105 million tons. During 1958 the U.S. steel industry was 
working at only 60 per cent of capacity. 

? Including poultry and offal. 


The above figures show the immense strides that have been 
made by Soviet industry in the last eight years. They should 
leave nobody in any doubt that total production in the 
U.S.S.R. is now very much higher than in the U.K., although 
still far lower than in the U.S.A. 


PART TWO 
THE PLAN—1959-65 


I THE MAIN OBJECTIVES 


ALTHOUGH the Seven Year Plan is presented as a decisive 
step towards attaining the same output per head of popula- 
tion as the U.S.A., it calls for a lower rate of growth of the 
economy than the Sixth Five Year Plan, which had to be 
abandoned. Gross industrial output is to rise by 8.7 per 
cent annually compared with 10.5 per cent intended under the 
Sixth Five Year Plan and 10 per cent claimed for 1957 and 
1958. 

The emphasis continues to be placed on producer goods. 
In spite of the prominence given in Soviet propaganda to rais- 
ing the standard of living, the growth of consumer goods out- 
put is to be even more unfavourable compared with producer 
goods than hitherto. Nevertheless, the increase planned is sub- 
stantial. 

The housing programme continues to receive favoured 
treatment and State house-building is to be 2.3 times larger 
than during the last seven years. A rise in labour productivity 
is aimed at that will justify the introduction for many in- 
dustrial workers of a shorter working week. It is hoped to raise 
wages by 40 per cent. The annual growth planned for agricul- 
ture is lower than under the Sixth Five Year Plan but is higher 
than ever yet achieved. The eastern regions are to be given 
priority in investment and by 1965 are intended to be pro- 
ducing nearly half of the country’s raw materials. Among the 
most important aims are without doubt the enormous expan- 
sion of the chemical industry,’ particularly of plastics and 
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SOVIET, U.K. AND U.S. OUTPUT OF CERTAIN MAJOR ITEMS' 


Item 


Coal? 

Crude oil 

Gas 

Electricity‘ 

Iron ore 

Pig iron 

Crude steel 

Industrial timber 

Cement 

Sulphuric acid 

Mineral fertilizer 

Metal cutting 
machine tools 

Generators for turbines 

Cars 

Lorries and buses 

Paper and board 

Cotton textiles 

Woollen textiles 

Leather footwear 

Domestic refrigerators 

Domestic washing 
machines 
elevision sets 

Radio sets 

Grain 

Potatoes 


Meat* 


— 


Unit 


million metric tons 
million metric tons 
milliard cubic metres 
milliard kWh. 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million cubic metres 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 


thousand 

million kW. 
thousand 

thousand 

million metric tons 
million square metres 
million linear metres 
million pairs 
thousand 


thousand 
thousand 
thousand 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 


Soviet 
objective 
1965 


600-612 
230-240 
150* 
469-488 
150-160 


190-200 
17.5-18.4 
200 
550-656 


5,977 
164-180° 
147 
16 


increase 
in 1965 


over 1958 


21-23 
104-112 
403 
115-123 
69-80 
64-77 
57-66 
15-17 
125-143 
108 
182 


37-45 
237-254 


16-27 
70 
108 


US.S.R. 


141.2” 
86.5 
17 


Output in 1938 
U.K. 


| 
a_a 
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Soviet increase Output in 1958 
Hem Unit objective in 1965 |——————— 
1965 over 1958 U.S.S.R. UR. U.S.A. 
Milk" million metric tons 100-105 70-79 58.8 10.1 57 
Butter thousand metric tons 1,100 41 779" 30° 685 
Granulated sugar million metric tons 9.25-10.0 71-85 5.4 0.6 2.4 
Fish thousand metric tons 4,600 57 2,931 859 2,741 
Freighj turnover on 
railways milliard ton/km. 1,800-1,850 38-42 1,300 31 940 


* Owing to differences and uncertainties of definition the data for the U.S.S.R., U.K. and 
U.S.A. are not strictly comparable and should be taken as only a rough guide. 

"In the U.S.A. and U.K. nearly all hard coal. In the U.S.S.R. about 30 per cent brown coal, 
which is of lower calorific value than hard coal. 

© Great Britain. Production of coal in Northern Ireland is very small. 

° Natural gas only. 

* Nearly all manufactured gas. 

* Units sent out. The Soviet official figures of total generation have been reduced by 6 per 
cent to allow for lasses at the power stations. 

£ Including an estimate for the small proportion delivered by collective farms. 

“ Consumption. 

1 Estimated 

a Salos. In 1955 U.S. sales of cars, lorries and buses were over 9 million. 

ales. 

"Sales have declined in recent years; in 1950 they were as high as 6,200,000, when Soviet 
output was only about 1,200. 

™ Including washing apparatus and domestic dish-washing machines. 

a Including wringers and spinners and wash-drier combinations. 

° Output in 1950 was as high as 7,464,000. 

? Including unripe maize cobs. 

* Raw meat (excluding domestic slaughter), and poultry. 

" Raw resources. 

* Includes farm and household production. 

t Excludes farm production. 
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synthetic fibres, and the rapid switch in the fuel balance from 
coal to oil and natural gas. 

The new plan gives fewer statistical details than the 
previous plan, and many of the objectives are given as ranges 
rather than precise figures. The table on preceding pages shows 
some of the main production aims. U.S. and U.K. figures are 
given for comparison, but these relate to 1958, a year of reces- 
sion in the U.K. and, more particularly, the U.S.A. In the 
U.K. the index of industrial production was about 1 per cent 
lower in 1958 than in 1957, and in the U.S.A. it was over 6 
per cent lower. Many industries were working far below 
capacity; for example, U.S. steel production in 1958 was only 
60 per cent of capacity. 

Soviet statements of economic intentions are always couched 
in confident terms as if they were as inevitable as the move- 
ment of the tides. In the paragraphs which follow it is impor- 
tant to remember that what is given is a digest of plans, not a 
forecast of the inevitable. While it is vitally important not to 
underestimate the power of the Soviet authorities to secure 
great economic achievements, it is equally important not to be 
mesmerized by the manner in which their plans are 
announced. In the course of this report, some of the diffi- 
culties faced by the plan are also discussed. 


Ik NATURAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE U.S.S.R. AND THE U.K. 


Comparisons of Soviet with U.K. output are qualified by the 
following factors. First, the Soviet population is about four 
times as large as that of the U.K., and therefore if it were 
merely a matter of comparing achievements it would be fairer 
to divide the Soviet figures by four. It would then be seen 
that U.K. industry is still ahead, even in branches which have 
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received special attention in the U.S.S.R. such as coal, electric 
power, refined oil and steel, to say nothing of the fabricating 
and consumer goods industries. Further, the Soviet popula- 
tion is increasing at a rate of 3.6 million a year compared 
with about 200,000 in the U.K., and the average age of the 
population is considerably lower than in either the U.K. or the 
U.S.A. The consequent more rapid growth of the industrial 
labour force in the U.S.S.R. must be expected to lead to a 
swifter rise in industrial output than in the U.K. 

Secondly, the U.S.S.R. produces virtually all her own food 
whereas most of the food consumed in the U.K. is imported. 
The U.S.S.R. is also almost self-sufficient in raw materials, 
but the U.K. is a big importer. Thus the industrial output per 
head of population in the U.K. has to be high in order to pro- 
vide exports to pay for food and raw materials. The U.S.S.R.’s 
near self-sufficiency helps to save her from the balance of 
international payments problem, which frequently tends to 
frustrate U.K. planning. 

These qualifying factors arise mainly from circumstances 
beyond the control of the two economies. Although they are 
important they do not explain the whole of the difference be- 
tween Soviet and U.K. economic achievements. Equally if not 
more important are the great differences in type of Govern- 
ment and in the economic functions of government in the 
two countries. 


III PROPOSED MEANS OF FULFILLING 
THE PLAN 


Some of the growth in total output required under the new 
plan will of course be obtained as hitherto from the natural 
increase in the labour force, although the latter is not ex- 
pected to be so great as hitherto because of the disastrous 
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effects of the war on the age groups now reaching working 
age. Most reliance is therefore being placed on further large 
gains in average productivity per worker, particularly in agri- 
culture. The following figures show the substantial extra 
effort that is being called for: 


Class of worker Planned increase in productivity 1959165 


Industry 45/50 
Building 60/65 
Collective farms 100 

State farms 60/65 
Railway transport 34/37 


Since there are several times as many collective as State 
farm workers. the average increase planned for both classes 
of agricultural worker is about 95 per cent. Agricultural out- 
put as a whole is planned to go up by about 70 per cent. Even 
if allowance is made for the probability that the increase in 
productivity on the collective farms will be partly at the ex- 
pense of the private plots, whose yield is nevertheless in- 
cluded in the calculation of total output, these figures suggest 
that the Soviet authorities may be hoping to create a surplus 
of up to 3 million agricultural workers who, during the seven 
years, would become available for other occupations, notably 
industry. But considerably greater increases in hourly pro- 
ductivity than those shown above will be needed if the aim 
to shorten the working week is also to be realized. 

The large growth in general labour productivity is to be 
made possible by increasing the degree of mechanization in 
all branches of the economy, by specialization where this is 
more efficient, and by the swift development of automation, 
particularly in engineering and chemical plants. Many fac- 
tories are to have their plant modernized and much new 
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equipment, including diesel and electric locomotives, will be 
brought into service on the railways. The number of engineers 
with practical training in industry and of agricultural experts 
is to be raised. 

Such a programme must entail a vast amount of capital 
investment, and in fact State investment is planned to be 80 
per cent higher than during the last seven years. Whereas the 
Sixth Five Year Plan called for investments to increase by 
67 per cent over the previous period, and national income by 
60 per cent, investment is now to increase by 80 per cent 
whilst national income rises by 62-65 per cent. Thus it appears 
that investment is to absorb an increasing proportion of 
national income. 


IV THE FIXED INVESTMENT PROGRAMME 


The Soviet figure for investment is generally given by the 
Russians as 25 per cent of national income. This percentage 
is slightly exaggerated in so far as the Soviet national income 
figure does not include services whereas the U.K. figure does. 
but this is far more than outweighed by the underpricing of 
Soviet investment goods relative to consumer goods. The real 
percentage, calculated on the same basis as in the U.K., is 
probably nearer to 30 per cent. In the U.K. it is about 20 per 
cent. 

During the Seven Year Plan it is intended that the State 
shall devote 1,900 milliard roubles to fixed investments. Tn 
addition, collective farms are supposed to find 345 milliard 
roubles for investment out of their own funds. The total of 
2,300 milliard roubles is approximately equivalent to £115 
milliard, or £16 milliard annually. Making allowance for the 
big difference in population this is roughly the same as U.K. 
investment in 1958. There are, however, other, unplanned in- 
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vestments in the U.S.S.R., outside the State plan, which may 
: amount to several hundred milliard roubles—Khrushchev has 
said that they bring total investment up to about 3,000 milliard 
roubles—and there is little doubt that the total annual invest- 
ment per head planned by the U.S.S.R. for 1959-65 is con- 
siderably ahead of the 1958 rate in the U.K. Moreover the 
share of total investment devoted to industry is greater in the 
U.S.S.R. than in the U.K., so that Soviet investment in in- 
dustry per head may be about half as high again as in the 
U.K. Reverting to comparisons of gross amounts, the U.S.S.R. 
seems to be planning to invest as much as six times as much 
in industrial development each year as the U.K. did in 1958. 

The table opposite shows State investment in some of the 
main categories for 1959-65 compared with the last seven 
years. 

The eastern regions, i.e. the Urals, Siberia, the Far East 
and the Central Asian republics. are to receive 40 per cent 
of total investment although they account for less than 30 per 
cent of the population. 

It appears to be the general aim to allocate investment in a 
way which will secure the largest immediate increase in out- 
put. Thus, whilst new enterprises will be built for the exploi- 
tation of freshly discovered resources in new areas and for 
the expansion of electric power, oil and, particularly, gas. the 
policy in many industries, particularly processing industries, 
will be one of re-equipping, modernizing and, in some cases 
enlarging plants already in existence. 

There is a slight increase in the ratio of investment in the 
directly productive part of the national economy to invest- 
ment in housing and social services. However, housing, 
which has received preferential treatment for some years, con- 
tinues with nearly the same share as in 1952-58. There are 
significant changes in the shares allocated to various branches 

t of production. The chemical industry is to more than double 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STATE INVESTMENTS 


HES | mnerease | Seg 
pavertniente 1952-58 total investment 
Contes) | (er cen) | soas Taga sp 
Coal industry 76.5 3.9 6.1 
Oil and Gas industry 171.5 8.8 Ta 
Power industry 127.0 6.5 7.5 
Ferrous metallurgy 100.0 5.1 4.1 
Chemica] industry 102.5 5.2 2.0 
Timber, Paper and Wood 
Processing industry 59.0 3.0 2.5 
Engincering 117.4 6.0 6.6 
Light and Food industry 82.5 4.2 4.0 
Other industry 191.6 9.8 12.7 
Building industry 111.0 5.7 6.2 
Housing and Communal 
Services 377.5 19.3 20.9 
Construction in Education 
and Health 77.0 3.9 4.3 
State agriculture 150.0 7.7 5.0° 
Railway transport 112.5 5.7 6.0 
Other transport and 
communications 99.0 Si 4.8 
Total 1,955.0 100 100 


* Figures quoted represent the mid-point of the range given in the 
plan. 


> Excluding State investment in Machine and Tractor Stations (esti- 
mated at 75 milliard roubles for the period 1952-8), which were 
transferred to the collective farms in 1958. 


its share and will receive over five times as much investment. t 
This is partly a reflection of the large increase aimed at in 
fertilizer output in support of the agricultural programme, but 
about half will go towards the construction of plants to pro- 
duce plastics, artificial and synthetic fibres, syathetic rubber 
and alcohol. The plan for expanding this industry can best 
be visualized by seeing it as an attempt to establish ten com- 
plexes the size of J.C.I. in seven years. 
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The investments in coal, oil and gas‘ reflect the planned 
switch in the fuel balance. Coal receives little more than half 
its previous proportion of total investment, whilst oil and gas 
increase theirs and will receive nearly 2} times as much invest- 
ment as during the previous seven years. Gas, with 4} times as 
much investment, will be the chief gamer; output of gas is to 
increase about five-fold, and gas and oil together are to 
account for about 51 per cent of total fuel output instead of 
31 per cent as in 1958. 

The large investment in oil is designed to match the planned 
doubling of output. New refineries are to be built in areas 
where there are none at all at present, primary refining is to 
be more than doubled, with much larger increases in 
secondary processes, and the total length of main pipelines is 
to be trebled. Doubling output means an increase of about 
120 million tons, or roughly four times all the oil processed 
by refineries in the U.K. This gives some idea of the huge in- 
, vestment required. The coal industry, although not to develop 
so fast, is by no means to be neglected. It will receive about 
‘25 per cent more in investment than during 1952-58 and still 
almost as much as the Light and Food industries together. 
This is nearly seven times the mining investment expected in 
the United Kingdom during the same period. The planned 
increase in output is in fact by U.K. standards very large: it 
is 100 million tons, or about half the total present output in 
the U.K. This alone will require large investments for the 
opening up of new mines, particularly in the eastern areas, but 
the main attention is to be focused on raising production of 
coking coal (by 60-66 per cent), increasing productivity, and 
improving the quality of coal. Clearly, large sums will have 
to be invested in further equipment for cutting, conveying and 
dressing. 

, Investment in the iron and steel industry is to increase 
* Nearly all natural gas. 
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nearly 2} times. This seems very large since the output of | 
finished steel is to rise by only 52-64 per cent, but much of 
the investment will be used for the additional ore treatment 
plant that is urgently needed now that the reserves of high 
quality ore are becoming depleted. Over the next seven years 
28/36 million tons of new steel-making capacity are to be 
introduced—more than the expected total output of the U.K. 
in 1965. The investment required in the U.S.S.R. is far greater 
than in the U.K., not only because the Soviet steel industry 
is already much larger than the U.K. steel industry, but also 
because its rate of growth—about 6.5-7.4 per cent annually 
during the plan period—is to be substantially greater than the 
rate of a little over 5 per cent expected in the U.K. 

The share of the electric power industry in total invest- 
ment is to fall slightly, but the actual sum will be over 69 per 
cent greater than during the last seven years, and it is planned 
to increase generating capacity by as much as 113 per cent. 
It is hoped to save no less than 23 milliard roubles of capital 
investment by giving priority to the construction or enlarge- 
ment of thermal power stations instead of hydro stations. 
Further economy will result from the expansion of the grid 
system, reducing the construction of small and inefficient 
plants. The size of the programme is illustrated by the fact 
that the planned increase in generating capacity—about 70 
million kW.—is about two and a half times the present 
capacity of all public power stations in this country. The 
Central Electricity Authority in the U.K. hopes to add some 
9 million kW. of new capacity in the six years 1957-62, an 
annual increase of about 6 per cent compared with an annual 
growth of roughly 11 per cent which the U.S.S.R. proposes 
to maintain over the next seven years. 

The percentage share of engineering in total investment is 
a little lower than in the previous years, but the 79 per cent 
increase envisaged is not inconsistent with the planned doub- 
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ling of output. A substantial saving is probably expected to 
result from the decision to expand and modernize existing 
works wherever possible rather than build new ones. 

The item in the table on page 27 called ‘other industry’ in- 
cludes the important non-ferrous metallurgy industry, whose 
output is to be roughly doubled. Mechanization and auto- 
mation are to be introduced into non-ferrous metallurgy on a 
wide scale and a powerful aluminium industry is to be created 
in the Krasnoyarsk area to use the large nepheline resources. 
This seems to call for heavy investment, and the growth of 
investment for this group appears to be too low. 

Investment in the clothing and food industries is to more 
than double compared with the last seven years, but it still 
remains a very small share of total investment—only 4.2 per 
cent compared with over 20 per cent in the U.K. The gross 
output of Light Industry, chiefly clothing, is to rise by 50 per 
cent. To cope with this it is planned to build 156 new large 
factories and to complete 114 already under construction, but 
a great deal of the extra capacity will have to come from 
reconstructing and modernizing existing works. In addition, 
quite a number of new food-processing plants are to be built, 
and mechanization and automation will be introduced into 
those already in operation. 

State agriculture shows the highest rate of growth of invest- 
ment of any sector except the chemical industry. In addition, 
collective farms are to be expected to provide about 345 mil- 
liard roubles for their own investment needs out of their own 
funds, i.e. over twice as much as the investment in State 
farms. Total investment in agriculture is thus planned to reach 
500 milliard roubles. This reflects the drive to achieve a Jarge 

l gain in labour productivity—100 per cent on collective farms 
and 60-65 per cent on State farms—by extending mechaniza- 
tion and the application of electric power. Over 1 million new 
tractors, about 400,000 grain combines, and large quantities 
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of other farm machinery are to be brought into service dur- 
ing the plan. It is claimed that all State farms and most col- 
lective farms will be electrified by the end of the period. In 
addition to supplies from the grid, small local power stations 
will be built for supplying the farms, and electricity consump- 
tion in agriculture is to rise to four times the present level. 
However, the present level is very low, and only about 35 per 
cent of farms described as ‘electrified’ use electricity for any- 
thing but lighting. 

Investment in the building industry is intended to help boost 
the output of sectional reinforced concrete parts by 150 per 
cent: Khrushchev’s aim is to turn building into a mechanized 
operation of assembly of blocks, sections and component 
parts prefabricated under industrial conditions. To back this 
the cement and asbestos industries are to receive large addi- 
tions to capacity. Housing and communal services continue 
to receive the very large allocation of investment—roughly 20 
per cent of the total—which is dictated by their current im- 
portance in the eyes of Soviet planners. There is still a tre- 
mendous shortage of accommodation in the U.S.S.R., especi- 
ally in the towns; frequently several families have to share one 
flat, and communal kitchens and lavatories are common in 
the apartment houses. The present aim is to build 650 million 
square metres of housing by 1965 in towns and urban areas 
and State farms alone. In addition collective farmers and other 
rural dwellers are expected to build about 7 million homes, 
some of them with State assistance in the form of loans. Large 
sums are also to be spent on hospitals and schools, including 
boarding schools which are to have at least 24 million pupils 
by 1965, a 14-fold increase over the present figure. It is re- 
garded as particularly important to increase the number of 
créches, kindergarten and boarding schools so that the rising 
generation can be more efficiently indoctrinated into the Com- 
munist way of life and mothers can go out to work. 
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The growth of investment in the railways is similar to 
the average for all investment but may turn out to be too 
small for the immense task to be undertaken during the 
period; in addition to the construction of about 9,000 km. of 
new main lines, the double-tracking of another 8,000 km., and 
a large programme of modernization of signalling and track 
control, there is to be a switch-over from steam to electric 
and diesel traction, and it is hoped that by 1965 85 per cent 
of freight turnover will be effected by electric and diesel loco- 
motives compared with 26 per cent in 1958. 

Substantial investment will also be called for in road, water 
and air transport; in a large programme of expansion the 
“tonnage of the merchant fleet is to be doubled and 90 airports 
are to be built or reconstructed. 


PART THREE 
CAN THE PLAN BE FULFILLED? 


THE advantages of greater natural resources and manpower, 
the huge volume of capital and the method of its allocation 
allow economic expansion to be more rapid in the Soviet than 
in the U.K. economy. They are not proof, however, that the 
ambitious aims of the Seven Year Plan can be achieved. Many 
of the items in the capital programme may in themselves look 
improbably large to British eyes. Study of experience under 
preceding plans provides uscful indications of what may or 
may not be possible. The present section goes into the pros- 
pects of the main parts of the plan and takes advantage of 
past data. 


I THE PLAN FOR LABOUR SUPPLY 
AND PRODUCTIVITY 


(A) Employment by Major Groups 


Present total civilian employment by major groups is 
roughly as shown in the table overleaf, which also gives U.K. 
data for comparison. The Soviet figures include the man/ 
year equivalent of part-time work by students and casual 
workers. Those groups which belong to the State labour force 
are indicated by an asterisk. Employment in the State labour 
force, or ‘national economy’, as defined by the Soviet Statisti- 
cal Administration, excludes workers on collective farms but 
includes those on State farms. Those excluded are the biggest 
single occupational group in the whole Soviet economy in 
the broad sense of the word economy. 

c 33 
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EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR GROUPS IN 1958 


U.S.S.R. U.K. 
Numbers Per cent of Numbers | Per cent 
(millions) total (millions)| of total 
Agriculture and Forestry 38.6 42.0 0.7 2.9 
Collective farms 32.3 35.1 
State farms* 4.6 5.0 
Repairs Technical 
Stations* 1.3 1.4 
Forestry* 0.4 0.4 
Industry* 19.6 21.3 } 
Ca-operatives* L1 1.2 10.7 46A 
Building and 
construclion® 4.4 48 1.5 6.5 
Transport and 
communication” 6.3 6.8 1.7 74 
Distributive trades* 4.2 4.6 2.9 ET 
Education and health* 1S. 8.2 
Administration } 5.6 24.1 
and finance* 1.6 1.7 
Allotment workers" 3.8 4.1 
Others* * 49 53 
Total civilian 
employment 92.0 100.0 2351 100.0 


* Independent craftsmen and workers united in co-operative groups. 
»State workers’ families working on their own allotments. 
€ Scientific services, prospectors, weathcer-men, communal services. 


The number of workers employed in Sovict agriculture is 
huge. It derives from the settled peasant population inherited 
from pre-revolutionary times. Until recently it had been the 
practice to find workers for industry and other non-agricul- 
tural employment not only by relying on the natural increase 
of population in the towns but by drawing also on the natural 
increase of the country population. Most of this migration to 

' the industrial centres consisted of the better types of young 
people, and the supply of new labour for industry was more 
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than sufficient to compensate for failures to fulfil plans for 
increasing output per worker. Thus, under the Fifth Plan 
(1951-55), gross industrial production was to have increased 
by 70 per cent between 1951 and 1955, and industrial output 
per head by 50 per cent. As it turned out, the Soviet authori- 
ties claimed that gross industrial production increased by 85 
per cent—an appreciable overfulfilment—while output per 
worker was claimed to have risen by only 44 per cent. Clearly 
the overfulfilment of the plan for gross industrial production 
could only have been achieved by overfulfilling the plan for 
the number of workers employed in industry. 

It is now planned to increase the State labour force by 12 
million, or some 22 per cent, to 66.6 million in 1965. This 
implies an annual increase of about 2.8 per cent, which is the 
samc rate as that called for under the Sixth Five Year Plan, 
a rate which was being appreciably overfulfilled, since it is now 
revealed that the total had already reached 54.6 million by 
1958 whereas the 1960 aim was only 55 million. It seems 
doubtful whether such overfulfilment of State employment 
plans can continue for much longer. In the mid-fifties the age- 
groups of the relatively prosperous late nineteen-thirties were 
leaving school, and after summer 1955 there were substantial 
cuts in the armed forces. Now, however, owing to the low 
birth and high infant mortality rates of the war and immediate 
post-war years, there is likely to be a considerable fall in the 
numbers of people reaching working age. 


(B) Employment and Productivity in Industry 


The planned figure for employment in industry is not re- 
vealed. However, the planned rise in productivity, 50 per cent 
in industry and 60-65 per cent in building, implies that there 
must be an expansion of up to about 20 per cent in the indus- 
trial labour force if the 80 per cent rise in gross industrial 
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production is to be achieved; this is equal to roughly 2.7 per 
cent annually, or nearly the same as the rate of increase in 
the whole State labour force. 

Output per worker is intended to increase at an annual 
rate of 5.4 to 5.9 per cent, which is almost the same as the 
reported increase of 6 per cent in 1958, but substantially be- 
low the 8.5 per cent which was originally aimed at in the 
Sixth Five Year Plan. The new rate would be more realistic 
but for the policy of reducing working hours. It is claimed that 
steps have already been taken to introduce a 41-hour week in 
the coal, metallurgical, chemical, cement, refractory, machine- 
building, oil and gas industries by the end of 1959, affecting 
over 6 million workers. Where production conditions are ap- 
propriate a five-day week with an eight-hour day may be intro- 
duced. All the enterprises in these industries must, however, 
maintain their output whilst reducing the hours of labour by 
up to 11 per cent. Furthermore, by 1960 all State employees 
are intended to have a 41-hour week, or a shorter one in some 
cases, and by 1962 the 40-hour week is to be introduced. 
From 1964 it is planned to start a gradual switch-over to a 
35-hour, five-day week, with a 30-hour week for those work- 
ing underground or in unhealthy conditions. This stage is to 
be completed in 1966-68. 

Since output is not to be allowed to suffer, the reductions 
in working hours mean that the hourly output per worker will 
have to increase by considerably more than the 50 per cent 
allowed for in the Plan. Assuming that the average working 
week is reduced to 40 hours by 1965 and that the labour force 
increases by 20 per cent. the planned 80 per cent rise in gross 
industrial output appears to require an increase in hourly 
labour productivity of up to 70 per cent. However, although 
the fixed wage fund of enterprises may not be exceeded, the 
remuneration for individual workers is permitted to rise if re- 
dundant personnel are combed out, and thus the solution to 
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the problem may lie partly in overtime worked above the basic 
hours. At all events the planners appear to be protected by the 
provision that reductions in working time are conditional on 
output being maintained. It will be interesting to see how many 
workers in fact qualify by the dates specified. Those who do 
qualify will, generally speaking, be working harder, for a 
shorter length of time, and for roughly the same wage. Wages 
of some lower-paid workers, whose position became very 
poor under Stalin, will, however, be raised. 

In the U.S.S.R. the State is virtually the sole employer. The 
trade unions are the tool of the State and are primarily con- 
cerned with disciplining the workers in the interest of increased 
production. The Press and radio are Government monopolies 
and are extensively used to stress the official point of view. 
The workers are kept in ignorance of the greatly superior liv- 
ing and working conditions enjoyed by workers in the West 
and of the other privileges western workers enjoy. The Soviet 
authorilies thus have every opportunity to drive the workers 
to the utmost, but it is still difficult to see how an increase 
anything like as great as 70 per cent in hourly productivity 
will be achieved, even with the other measures which will be 
taken in order to assist in this aim, notably improved technical 
and general education, mechanization and automation. This 
doubt is reinforced by the U.S.S.R.’s comparative failure to 
fulfil productivity plans in the past. 

The U.S.S.R. already has an ambitious technical education 
system, which is claimed to have provided the economy with 
some 6.5 million qualified specialists of various kinds, rang- 
ing upwards from the equivalent of our ordinary National 
Certificate level in engineering subjects. Under the new Plan 
a further 2.3 million are to qualify, or 40 per cent more 
than during the Jast seven years. Following proposals made 
by Khrushchev in April 1958, every effort is now to be made 
to link education as closely as possible with production. Pro- 
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perly equipped workshops and practical training in useful 
trades are to be associated with the eight-year schools, and 
the senior forms of ten-year schools are to be reorganized 
in such a way as to enable pupils to combine their general 
studies with practical work in the factories or on the land. In 
the selection of candidates for higher education, including the 
universities, more young people will be accepted who have 
already acquired practical experience, and their further educa- 
tion will be more actively associated with industry than hither- 
to. Study after working hours, at evening classes or by corre- 
spondence course, is greatly encouraged. In short, the aim to 
improve the education of the people continues, but is now 
linked more urgently than ever with the drive to increase pro- 
duction rapidly. Thus industry will receive a large influx of 
young people working part-time. The immediate value of this 
additional labour is admittedly questionable, but it is likely 
that production will in fact benefit as a result of the measures 
described when these better-trained workers enter into full 
time employment. 

Important though education is, the biggest hopes for pro- 
ductivity are centred on the ambitious plans for automation. 
The term automation is often loosely applied in the U.S.S.R., 
and indeed in the West, to two distinct phases in the develop- 
ment of industrial control. It is not only applied to the ad- 
vanced phase in which complex electronic systems and com- 
putors lead up to the fully automatic factory but is also 
frequently used to describe the less advanced stage during 
which in engineering factories automatic and semi-automatic 
machines and transfer lines are introduced and in process- 
industries greatly improved mechanical and electrical instru- 
mentation is carried out. 

By 1955 the West had made great strides in equipping her 
engineering factories with a larger proportion of automatic 
and semi-automatic machines of a more complex and highly 
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productive type than those used hitherto, and transfer lines, 
which had already been used extensively before the war, were 
introduced on an even wider scale. Instrumentation in process- 
industries also made rapid progress. It was at about this time 
that equipment for fully automatic control, i. for auto- 
mation in the more sophisticated sense, started to become 
available. 

In contrast, the U.S.S.R., despite the publicity given to a 
number of prototype transfer lines of very advanced design, 
for the production of specialized items such as ball-bearings: 
and pistons, was very much behind the West. The introduction’ 
of transfer lines was in general only just beginning and the 
proportion of automatic and semi-automatic machines was 
still relatively small. In consequence a very large part of 
the automation envisaged in the Sixth Five Year Plan—and 
this is true also of the Seven Year Plan—was still of this 
type. 

However, the availability of the techniques of the more 
advanced stage has enabled the U.S.S.R. in some fields to by- 
pass earlier steps taken by the West and make rapid advances ; 
towards full automation. It is especially in the processing and 
extractive industries, particularly for the large numbers of 
new chemical and metallurgical plants to be erected, that the 
U.S.S.R. has great scope for applying the latest techniques. 
Soviet theoretical and experimental work has given priority 
to these fields and has already been intensive and extremely 
varied. There is, however, a lag in the supply of the necessary 
control equipment—as indeed of all equipment for automa- 
tion. 

Thus the U.S.S.R. has much wider scope than the West for 
the application of the latest techniques of automation in view 
of her vast programme of expansion. At the same time a very 
large part of her automation, particularly in engineering fac- 
tories, will in practice belong to the first phase, which can 
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provide a large increase in productivity. The benefits of this 
phase have already been enjoyed in the West. The U.S.S.R. 
can therefore expect a larger increase in productivity than 
any further gain that the West is now likely to make. In cer- 
tain plants this increase could be as much as 50 per cent or 
more. But it seems unlikely that taken over the whole range 
of industry it will lead to anything like the 70 per cent increase 
in labour productivity which would be needed to achieve the 
planned output together with the suggested reduction in work- 
ing hours. It seems almost certain that cither the shortening 
of the working week will have to be postponed or the num- 
ber of workers absorbed into industry will have to be greater 
than planned. As has already been shown, the latter course 
may be very difficult. 


(c) Employment and Productivity in Agriculture 


The overwhelming proportion of employment in agriculture 
is on the collective farms, for which as in previous plans no 
employment figures have been published. At a rough estimate 
collective farmers number 32 million, or 35 per cent of the 
total working population. The new plan for this vast body of 
workers to double its productivity during the seven years, and 
for State farm workers to increase their productivity by 60-65 
per cent. is more realistic than the Sixth Plan, which called for 
similar increases in five years. The planned annual rate of in- 

, crease for agricultural production as a whole works out at 7.8 
per cent, which is close to the rate of 7.1 per cent which it is 
claimed was achieved in the four years 1954-7, but well above 
the 5-6 per cent which it is believed was the true rate. To 
secure the desired increase in productivity there are to be 
further mechanization and electrification, improved crop rota- 
tions, and the fuller exploitation of hybrid seeds, artificial 
insemination and pedigree stock raising. The supply of 
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mineral fertilizers is to be trebled, from 10.6 to 31 million 
tons, on paper at least? and a million tractors and 400,000 
grain combines are to be added to the present park of agricul- 
tural machinery. There is certainly wide scope for improve- 
ment in the efficiency of Soviet agriculture. Output per agricul- 
tural worker is estimated to be about a tenth of that in the 
U.S.A. But both soil and climate are less favourable than in 
the U.S.A., and even in the unlikely event of the planned 
quantities being received, the amount of fertilizer that would 
be used in 1965 would be no more than equal to the present 
U.S. application per acre. Moreover, the tractor park would 
be about 1,700,000, or roughly a third of that in the U.S.A., 
although the U.S.S.R. has about 30 per cent more arable 
land. 

A further very important factor is the attitude of the col- 
lective farmers, the majority of whom have a deeply rooted 
hatred of the whole system. They have never forgotten that 
they or their forebears were forced into it by the Govern- 
ment with the loss through starvation and violence of several 
million lives. It is largely owing to the maladroit treatment 
they have generally received that their productivity has in- 
creased so little. Certain recent measures such as better prices 
for compulsory sales of farm produce, more favourable con- 
ditions for private plots and the integration of the Machine 
and Tractor Stations in the collective farms have done a 
little to ameliorate their position, but the measures in the new 
Plan to increase the non-distributed fund (a source of capital 
construction for communal purposes), and to bring the col- 
lectives and State farms into closer relationship, and the ex- 
pressed hope that the private plot will become of less signifi- 
cance are hardly likely to be popular with the majority of col- 
lective farmers. The ultimate aim of reducing them to mere 
paid labourers is being made increasingly clear. 

1 This is most doubtful. 


~~ 
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II FEASIBILITY OF THE INVESTMENT 
PROGRAMME 


The information published on the Soviet fixed investment 
programme is scanty, but enough is known to support the 
view that the U.S.S.R. is capable of undertaking very big in- 
vestments in relation to the size of the national income. State 
fixed investment under the new Plan compares as follows with 
that for previous periods: 


Total | Annual average 


(milliard roubles) 


Five years: 1946-50 341° 62 
Five years: 1951-55 594" 119 
Five years: 1956-60 (plan) 990* 198 
Seven years: 1952-58 1,072* 154 
Seven years: 1959-65 (plan) 1,955 279 


* At old prices. 


> At new prices, which are about 5 per cent higher than the old 
prices. 


Tt will be noted that the annual amount of State investments 
has been rising quickly ever since the war. Total investment 
during the Fifth Five Year Plan (1951 to 1955) was 91 per 
cent greater than under the Fourth Plan (1946 to 1950) and, 
in terms of roubles, slightly exceeded the plan. Nevertheless, 
there were many important projects where the building work 
and installation of plant were in fact much behind plan. This 
was partly due to too many projects being started at once, but 
also meant that the cost of investments was well above what 
had been anticipated. Among the projects behind schedule 
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were metallurgical, chemical and power plants and railway 
material of all kinds, The claims to have overfulfilled produc- 
tion and transport plans as a whole in spite of these dis- 
appointments were possible only because of the increased use 
that was made of existing plant and installations, many of 
which had been under-employed. 

The Sixth Plan aimed at a 67 per cent increase in the value 
of State investments over the Fifth Plan. Although this meant 
a decline in the percentage rate of growth of money invest- 
ments, it involved a far greater financial outlay and installa- 
tion of physical capital than in any previous five year period. 
Within a few months of the announcement of this plan the 
capital programme was running into serious difficulties and a 
general dispute arose over the allocation of funds. Although 
investment was greater than ever before, the industrial 
ministries, which were responsible not only for production but 
also for implementing the investment programme in terms of 
new plants, buildings and equipment, were maintaining as 
early as December 1956 that the raw material base for the 
fulfilment of the plan was quite inadequate. The most serious 
deficiencies were said to be in iron ore, coal, timber and build- 
ing materials, and it was argued that to meet them invest- 
ments over and above those visualized in the plan were needed. 
Moreover, the investment for 1957 was held to be wholly in- 
adequate if all the capital projects scheduled for completion 
by 1960 were to stand a chance of being ready in time. In the 
event, investment was even less than planned and there was a 
pruning of industrial projects. Not long after this crisis the 
industrial ministries were swept away by Khrushchev in his 
reorganization of the Soviet economic administration. 

Under the Seven Year Plan the investment programme is 
claimed to represent a great step forward. Indeed the invest- 
ment envisaged is said to be equal to the total volume of 
investment over all the years of Soviet rule (1917-58). Never- 
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theless there has in fact been a cut in the rate of growth of 
investment just as there has been in the rate of growth of 
production, and although it is true that attention is now being 
focused far more than hitherto on getting value for money 
invested, it is questionable whether the investment proposed 
now is much more realistic in relation to planned output 
than it was under the Sixth Five Year Plan. It is also far from 
certain that the vast sums of capital required can in fact be 
raised. 

Jn the West, capital is raised largely by attracting savings 
from investors hoping for dividends and by the ploughing 
back of business profits. The effect of either measure is to re- 
strict personal consumption, but it can be frustrated in con- 
siderable measure if there is a substantial increase in wages 
without a corresponding increase in savings. 

In the U.S.S.R., wages are Government controlled, and 
what is decreed by the Government is fully supported, never 
frustrated, by trade union action, official or unofficial; by and 
large the wages of the Soviet worker are little more than half 
those in the United Kingdom.’ Moreover there is no reliance 
on voluntary savings. Capital is provided through the Soviet 
budget and also by the ploughing back of profits. Since the 
budget is the main medium of investment in the U.S.S.R., it 
follows that it deals with a much higher proportion of the 
national income than does the U.K. budget. 

The U.S.S.R. succeeds in raising very large budgetary 
revenues mainly by means of indirect taxation. Whereas in 

1958 the U.K. Government raised about 43 per cent of its 
revenue by such means, the U.S.S.R. planned to raise at least 
67 per cent of its much bigger budget in this way in 1959. 
The Soviet turnover tax, which is more or less equivalent to 
purchase tax in the U.K., is levied at penal rates on a wide 
range of goods, including all the major consumer goods and 
* See Appendix I, ‘Wages in the U.S.S.R.’ 
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foodstuffs. As might be expected, Press secrecy is observed 
over the rates imposed, but there is ample evidence in Soviet 
treatises on public finance to support this statement. The re- 
sult is that indirect taxation accounts for a very much greater 
share of total consumer expenditure in the U.S.S.R. than in 
the U.K. 

The high rates of indirect taxation are a consequence of the 
decision to allocate a disproportionate share of national re- 
sources to the production of capital goods. Since there are in- 
sufficient consumer goods, the prices they can command are 
high, and turnover tax is an instrument by which the Govern- 
ment skims off the high profits which would otherwise go to 
the producers. This system, combined with piece rates in 
industry, encourages high productivity. Only by working hard 
can the Soviet worker hope to make ends meet. Income tax 
is by U.K. standards insignificant in the U.S.S.R. and is there- 
fore not a deterrent to effort. 

With such a financial system at their disposal and a general 
public long since inured to it, and with no need to make or 
redeem any election promises, the Soviet authorities can 
undertake investment programmes of a magnitude that could 
well be the envy of Western finance ministers. However, as 
the 1956-7 economic crisis showed, such considerations must 
not be allowed to disguise the fact that Soviet capabilities also 
have their limits. The needs of the individual may be restricted 
in the interests of the investment programme in a way that 
would be impossible outside the Sino-Soviet bloc, but he can 
no longer be completely ignored. The recent abolition of the 
compulsory lottery loan, the promises in regard to working 
hours, and the huge housing campaign, which is no longer a 
matter of mere paper promises, all conflict with the main pur- 
poses of the investment programme and tend to limit the central 
governiment’s power to manœuvre. It must therefore be re- 
garded as an open question whether the investment pro- 
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gramme as a whole can be carried through in the amounts 
proposed. As to the major physical objectives—the new 
chemical plants, the new automation equipment and the many 
other costly and intricate installations-——these are best con- 
sidered in the context of the various parts of the economy with 
which they are concerned. It may suftice to observe here that 
whatever the possible degree of underfulfilment of physical 
investment plans, the actual achievements are likely to form 
the basis for a far faster industrial growth than is general in 
Western Europe. 


III FEASIBILITY OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
PLAN 


(A) General 


Possibilities of plan underfulfilment on general grounds have 
been discussed in previous sections. Should these materialise 
they would not necessarily affect all the plans for individual 
industries. Where any given industry was concerned, much 
would depend on the choice of the planning authorities. This 
makes detailed forecasting a very chancy matter. An attempt 
is made in the sections which follow to foresee Government 
decisions, but since the Soviet Government itself cannot know 
exactly how the situation will develop, the risk must be taken 
of ignoring some at least of the imponderables. 


(B) The Fuel and Power Industries 


(1) Energy Requirements as a Whole 


The U.S.S.R. has large resources of coal, oil and natural 
gas and vast potential in hydro electricity. Comparison with 
the U.K., which has a very large output of coal for its size but 
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little other energy, should be made on the basis of total energy 
supplies, including imports. Soviet energy supplies were al- 
ready in 1958 more than twice as great as in the U.K., and are 
also rising much faster. Nevertheless if reckoned per head of 
population Soviet supplies were little over 50 per cent of the 
U.K. level, and even in 1965, if the very ambitious Soviet 
plans for expanding energy output were fulfilled, would still 
be only about 80 per cent of the 1958 U.K. level per head, or 
roughly the same as in the U.K. as long ago as 1950. Com- 
parison with the U.S.A. is even more unfavourable to the 
U.S.S.R. Total Soviet energy supplies in 1958 were less 
than half of those in the U.S.A., and consumption per head 
under 40 per cent. Even in 1965 the U.S.S.R. is only scheduled 
to reach 72 per cent of the U.S. total in 1958, and no more 
than 57 per cent reckoned per head of population. More- 
over up to a third of the Soviet energy supply is eaten up by 
the transport system, compared with about an eighth in the 
U.K., and Soviet agriculture is a large consumer of oil. Thus 
although total Soviet supplies of energy seem large, they are 
in fact inadequate by Western standards per head of popula- 
tion. Since energy, and particularly in the form of electric 
power, is a key factor in the attainment of the increased pro- 
ductivity of labour on which the success of the new plan 
largely depends, it is not surprising that the Soviet authorities 
plan swift development of the fuel and power industries dur- 
ing the next seven years. Primary energy supplies, i.e. coal, 
oil, gas, peat, wood, shale, hydro power and nuclear energy, 
are to increase by 71 per cent, or about 7 per cent a year. 
The new objective is more realistic than the 10.5 per cent 
annual rise called for under the Sixth Five Year Plan but still 
appears to be fully adequate for the planned increase of 80 
per cent in gross industrial production. During the Fifth Five 
Year Plan an increase of 85 per cent in gross industrial out- 
put was accompanied by a rise of only 58 per cent in primary 
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energy. Electricity production is to be more than doubled. 
Onc of the main features of the new plan for energy supplies 
is the change in relative importance of the different sources of 
energy. By 1965 gas and oil are intended to account for over 
half the total supply of energy instead of 31 per cent as at 
present, whilst the share of coal will drop from the present 
figure of 59 per cent to 43 per cent. This switch to fuels which 
can be more easily exploited will help towards achievement 
of the high objectives for energy which have been set, and 
will probably also result in conserving manpower and reduc- 
ing the burden on the railways. But fulfilment of the energy 
plan depends, of course, on the success achieved in carrying 
out the plans for its individual constituents. 


(2) Coal 


The U.S.S.R. is now the largest producer of coal in the 
world: her output in 1958 was 496 million metric tons com- 
pared with about 389 million tons in the U.S.A. and 220 mil- 
lions tons in the U.K. However, about a third of Soviet output 
consists of brown coal of lower calorific value and—a further 
obstacle to true comparison—U.S. output fluctuates widely at 
the whim of organized labour and according to the degree of 
competition from oil and gas: in 1945 for instance output was 
575 million tons, The Soviet coal industry is not planned 
to expand as rapidly under the new plan as it was under the 
Sixth Five Year Plan; an annual increase of only 15 million 
tons is called for instead of 40 million tons, and the 1965 
objective for coal output is little higher than was originally 
intended for 1960. The old planned rate of increase was 
clearly quite unrealistic. Furthermore, the switch from steam 
locomotives to diesel and electric traction on the railways is 
greatly reducing the demand for coal. In 1958 the railways 
were consuming about a fifth of all coal: by 1965 they will 
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probably consume under 5 per cent. This releases large quant- 
ities of coal for other purposes. 

Although mining conditions are much more favourable in 
the U.S.S.R. than in the U.K.—thicker scams, closer to the 
surface—productivity has been consistently Jow in Soviet 
mines. Large sums have been spent on machinery and equip- 
ment and on opening up new mines; in 1957 it was estimated 
that the U.S.S.R. had invested about 15 times as much in coal 
mining as the U.K. But productivity has not risen as swiftly 
as was hoped and output plans have been fulfilled only by 
drafting much more labour into the mines than had been 
scheduled; between 1950 and 1957 the labour force increased 
by 36 per cent. But in 1957 and 1958 this no longer sufficed, 
and output lagged well behind plan and showed little sign of 
picking up to the rate which had been prescribed. The Seven 
Year Plan switches the emphasis from a policy of increasing 
production at all costs to one of more moderate expansion 
coupled with greatly increased attention to raising productivity, 
improving quality, and developing mines in the eastern areas. 
How great an increase in labour productivity is sought is not 
revealed, but it is possibly about 30 per cent for the seven 
years for the whole industry. This will demand a much higher 
rate of improvement than has been taking place in recent 
years, but judging by the plans for reconstructing existing 
mines and expanding opencast mining considerable progress 
can be expected. 


(3) Oil 


Until recent years the Soviet authorities were emphasising 
the need to restrict oil consumption, but they are now en- 
couraging its wider use, usually to replace coal. This is partly 
a reflection of the success achieved in expanding oil produc- 
tion—between 1955 and 1958 output of crude oil rose from 
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70.8 to 113 million tons, i.e. by 60 per cent. This emphasis on 
oil is to continue during the Seven Year Plan, and oil is to be 
used much more widely in industry and for electricity genera- 
tion, the railways and water transport. To this end, output is 
to rise over the next seven years to 230/240 million tons, i.e. 
by 104/112 per cent. This requires an annual increase of 10.6/ 
11.4 per cent, which is less than the 13.9 per cent needed 
under the Sixth Five Year Plan, but the physical increases 
now planned are higher than ever before. There may be some 
difficulty in raising the ouput of the old Azerbaijan fields by 33 
per cent as planned, since their production has been decreas- 
ing for some years, but the rich fields in the Volga/Urals 
region, already providing over two-thirds of total output, 
particularly in the Tatar, Bashkir and Kuybyshev areas, and 
the recently developed deposits in Kirghizia and Uzbekistan 
can be expected to enable the objectives for crude oil to be 
reached. 

What is more doubtful is the success of plans to more than 
double primary refining capacity, greatly increase secondary 
processing, and to treble the mileage of main pipelines. It is 
now planned to build refineries in many areas where virtually 
none at present exist, so that there shall be refining capacity 
in all main consuming areas; but judging by the slow pro- 
gress made on certain refineries already projected, it seems 
that there may be some difficulty in erecting these new re- 
fineries on schedule. Pipeline construction is likely to suffer 
from shortage of piping and ancillary equipment, and parts 
of the programme may be delayed; a likely victim is the line 
designed to run from the Urals to White Russia, the Gulf of 
Finland, and the Satellites. 

In spite of the difficulties mentioned it is believed that the 
output both of crude and of refined products will be sufficient 
to meet all Soviet needs and leave a surplus, mainly crude, 
for export, including sales to the West. By 1965 the U.S.S.R. 
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could have 30 million tons or more for export to the Free 
World. 


(4) Gas 


There is to be a striking increase in the use of natural gas 
during the new plan. Output is to increase from 30 milliard 
cubic metres in 1958 to 150 milliard cubic metres in 1965. 
This is equal to an annual rise of 25.8 per cent which is below 
the rate of 31.1 per cent previously planned for 1955-1960, 
but since output in 1958 is 3 to 4 times greater than in 1955, 
the increases, in absolute terms, are in fact much higher. Much 
of the additional supply is to come from fields in the Volga/ 
Urals area, but the Ukraine, Caucasus and Azerbaijan will 
also raise their output. The swiftest development is likely to 
take place at the newly discovered very large deposits near 
Bukhara in Uzbekistan, which are to supply gas not only to 
most of Central Asia but also to the great industrial centres in 
the Urals; by 1965 about 12 per cent of all Soviet gas may 
be produced in this area. The increased emphasis on gas will 
particularly affect industry, which by 1965 is to account for 
80 per cent of total consumption. (In the United States in- 
dustry uses 66 per cent, in the U.K. only 29 per cent is con- 
sumed by industry and 52 per cent by domestic consumers). 
The plans for Uzbekistan illustrate the sort of development 
envisaged; two large regional power stations are to be built to 
run exclusively on gas, and by 1965 gas is to account for 60 
per cent of Uzbekistan’s fuel supplies, compared with 3 per 
cent at present; as a result it should be possible to dispense 
entirely with supplies of coal from Karaganda. Thus the in- 
crease planned by the U.S.S.R. in the use of gas is enormous; 
it implies that by 1965 gas will supply as much as a fifth 
of total energy requirements. But there is no reason why the 
U.SS.R., with her vast resources of natural gas, should not 
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achieve her aim. In fact it is a logical development which will 
reduce costs and conserve manpower, since the extraction of 
natural gas is economical in labour and equipment compared 
with coal mining: in terms of calories the cost of natural gas 
is only a twelfth of that of coal. It will also help to reduce the 
burden on the railways. The surprising thing is that this 
development, which follows the U.S. pattern, has not taken 
place before. The Soviet gas industry is in about the same 
position as that of the United States in the 1920's. The U.S. 
industry has developed very rapidly since then and is now 
America’s seventh largest industry and still growing fast. In 
the U.S.S.R., however. the reserves of natural gas have hither- 
to been relatively neglected even though they are so large: 
Soviet reserves are probably twice as big as those of the United 
States. and yet the 1965 objective is still less than three- 
quarters of U.S. output in 1958. 

As in the case of oil, the difficultics are likcly to arise in 
providing the pipe and equipment for expansion of the pipe- 
line network. Sixteen thousand five hundred miles of main 
and spur pipeline are to be added, and some of the projects, 
such as that for trunk lines from the North Caucasus to Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, appear very ambitious. It seems quite 
likely that parts of this programme may be delayed. 


(5) Electricity 


Whereas industrial production is to rise by 80 per cent dur- 
ing the next seven years, the output of electricity is planned 
to increase by 118 per cent, from 235 milliard kWh. in 1958 
to 500-520 milliard kWh. in 1965. This is a lower rate of 
growth than was proposed under the Sixth Five Year Plan 
and corresponds to the average rate actually achieved in 
1956-8. 

Generating capacity is scheduled to increase less swiftly 
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than output. This is a reversal of the policy under the Sixth 
Plan, which aimed at creating a much-needed reserve of 
generating capacity. The new plan confirms recent decisions 
to put less emphasis on new hydro plants and more on 
thermal stations, which are cheaper and quicker to build. 
However, hydro-electric development is far from completely 
shelved; a number of hydro plants now being built are to be 
completed and construction is to start at Krasnoyarsk of the 
world’s largest hydro power station. The building of small 
hydro and diesel plants, which are uneconomic, is to be dis- 
couraged except when appropriate for local agricultural needs 
and financed by local agricultural authorities. Over half the 
new capacity is to be installed in the eastern areas of the 
U.S.S.R., including the Urals, which will nearly treble their 
production of electricity and thereby increase their share of 
total output from about 35 per cent in 1958 to 46 per cent in 
1965. A number of nuclear power stations are to be built, but 
progress in this field has been slower than was originally en- 
visaged, and it is likely that by 1965 the total capacity of 
nuclear plants will be little more than the 2,000-2,500 MW. 
formerly planned for 1960. 

The U.S.S.R. is faced with a serious problem in providing 
the vast amount of generating plant which will be needed. 
The increase in capacity is to be 60 million kW., including 
about 47-50 million kW. of thermal plant. About three- 
quarters of this thermal plant is to be installed in large stations 
of 1,000 MW. or more. To achieve this increase it is proposed 
to triple the manufacture of turbo-generators, so that in 1965 
output will be 17.5/18.4 million kW. This would require an 
annual increase in output of 19 per cent throughout the plan 
period, ranging from about 1 million kW. increase in 1959 
to 3 million kW. in 1965. But the growth of output of turbo- 
generators has in fact been slowing down since 1954, and in 
1958 production actually fell by 400 MW., even though two 
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large new works had meanwhile come into production. It is in 
fact extremely likely that there will be delay in reaching the 
planned generating capacity; but it is not thought that this will 
lead to any vital shortage of electricity: not only is the planned 
increase on the generous side but also any shortages that do 
occur will almost certainly be inflicted on domestic and other 
low-priority consumers. 

Although the use of electricity is expanding very rapidly 
in the U.S.S.R., and is to continue growing during the next 
seven years at a much faster rate than in the U.S.A., con- 
sumption in 1965 will still be well under half the ex- 
pected U.S. total, and on the basis of consumption per 
head of population the U.S.S.R. will in 1965 still be 
only at about the U.K. level in 1958 and only just over 
half the U.S. 1958 level. Since electricity has always been re- 
garded by the Soviet planners, with some justification, as the 
key to higher productivity, Soviet eagerness to catch up with 
the West in the provision of electric power is to be expected. 
The large increase now planned partly reflects the aim to 
speed up railway electrification and provide more electricity for 
household use, but most of it will be used, as in the past, in 
industrial production. 


(c) The Metallurgical Industries 
(1) Tron and Steel 


As in previous plans, iron and steel production is scheduled 
for rapid expansion under the Seven Year Plan. Pig iron is 
planned to increase in output by 65-77 per cent from 39.6 
million tons in 1958 to 65-70 million tons in 1965, and crude 
steel by 57-66 per cent from 54.9 million tons to 86-91 
million tons. These rates of growth are not very much slower 
than those set under the Sixth Five Year Plan, which were 
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abandoned as unattainable. In absolute terms the new plan 
calls for an average yearly increase in steel output of 4.4-5.1 
million tons, compared with 4.6 million tons envisaged under 
the Sixth Five Year Plan. This is a very ambitious undertak- 
ing. In 1955 the annual increase was 3.9 million tons, but by 
1957 it had fallen to 2.5 million tons. By 1958 the 1955 figure 
was regained. The planned increase for 1959 has been set at 
4 million tons i.e. somewhat below the planned average annual 
increase for the whole period. Much will depend upon suc- 
cess in avoiding further delays in the construction programme, 
particularly in plant for the production and pre-treatment of 
iron ore, which caused so much trouble under the abandoned 
plan. New sources of ore are having to be opened up to re- 
place those depleted by wasteful and short-sighted methods of 
exploitation in the past, when the richest and most accessible 
deposits were over-worked; furthermore, the rapid deteriora- 
tion in the average quality of the ore has made it urgently 
necessary to provide the elaborate sintering facilities without 
which the very high performance of Soviet blast furnaces 
could not be sustained. 

The output of pretreated iron ore is planned to increase 
annually by an average of 8.7-10.2 million tons, but the annual 
increase has been getting smaller ever since 1955, when it 
was 7.6 million tons, and in 1958 it was only 4.6 million tons. 
Clearly a very great effort will be needed to reverse this trend 
and bring about the planned rate of growth. Success will de- 
pend largely on the progress made at three main centres of 
new construction: Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine, which is by far 
the biggest; Kachkanar in the Urals; and Sokolovsk-Sarbay in 
Kazakhstan, whose output is largely destined for blast furnaces 
in the Urals. All these schemes appear to be running behind 
schedule at present. 

In the present plan far less urgency is attributed to the 
development of metallurgical resources east of the Urals 
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than in the Sixth Plan. There is still some talk of the eventual 
creation of a third metallurgical base in West Siberia and 
Kazakhstan and then of a fourth east of Lake Baykal, but of 
the five plants envisaged for the third metallurgical base only 
two, those at Stalinsk and Karaganda, have been started, and 
both are far behind schedule and are unlikely, at the best, to 
contribute more than a few million tons of steel by 1965. 
There has clearly been a change in policy, and the immediate 
emphasis has been brought back to the older centres of the 
industry, where expansion can be carricd out more quickly 
and with less effort. There is reason to believe that this change 
resulted partly from the discovery that serious miscalculations 
had been made in the assessment and charting of iron-ore re- 
sources in the new areas and disagreement among the ex- 
perts about the siting of new plants. But the economic reason 
—the desire to achieve the largest expansion of output for the 
least investment—was no doubt the most compelling. Khrush- 
chev, in his speech to the 21st Party Congress, said that while 
capital investment per ton of pig iron will amount to 2,347 
roubles in the construction of the Karaganda plant in Kazakh- 
stan, it will only be 1,947 roubles for the expansion of the 
works at Magnitogorsk in the Urals. 

The plan calls for the provision of 28/36 million tons of 
additional capacity for steel production; this is 126-190 per 
cent more than was achieved during the previous seven years. 
Less than 25 per cent of the increase is to come from new plants. 
In the Urals the three largest plants, Magnitogorsk, Chelya- 
binsk and Novo Tagil, are to be greatly expanded: output at 
Chelyabinsk is to be quadrupled. In comparison, steel produc- 
tion in the Ukraine is to rise rather more slowly, except in the 
first year of the plan period, when an increase of 2 million 
tons, or about 9.3 per cent, is planned; this is about half the 
increase planned for the whole of the U.S.S.R. for 1959. It 
seems likely that the Ukraine will have to continue contribut- 
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ing more than its normal share until the planned new capacity 
in the Urals becomes effective. 

The Soviet iron and stecl industry has more than quad- 
rupled its output since the end of the last war, whilst capacity 
in the U.K. has no more than doubled and in the U.S.A. has 
risen by only 40 per cent. The expansion called for by the 
present plan also represents a much faster rate of increase than 
is expected in either the U.K. or the U.S.A. However, com- 
parisons in absolute terms and in output per inhabitant throw 
a much more favourable light on attainments in the West. 
Even if the U.S.S.R. achieves her 1965 objective her produc- 
tion of steel will still be only about 14 per cent higher than 
U.S. production in 1958, and output per head will amount to 
377 kg. compared with 445 kg. in the U.S.A. in 1958 and 378 
kg. in the U.K. in 1958. The steel industries of the U.S.A. and 
U.K. were, moreover, working well below capacity in 1958— 
the U.S. industry at only 60 per cent of capacity. 

As stecl is a key item in industry it is clear that Soviet plans 
for expanding steel production, ambitious as they may seem, are 
far from being pitched too high if the U.S.S.R. is to achieve 
her stated aim of catching up with the West in industrial 
production, not only in total output but also in output per 
head of population. In the past the exploitation of novel 
techniques has led to such large increases in furnace pro- 
ductivity that output plans have been fulfilled in spite of 
failures in the erection of new plants. There is now less scope 
for further improving productivity by technical advances, and 
attainment of the objectives for steel production will depend 
chiefly on success in installing new capacity at iron and steel 
works, backed up by a corresponding increase of capacity for 
the pretreatment of ore. Past experience gives little ground for 
optimism, but it is possible that shortfalls in the construction 
of new plants will be counteracted by overfulfilment of the 
planned extensions to existing plants. 
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Costs in the Soviet iron and steel industry must be very 
high. In any country a big item is the cost of transporting the 
coal to the ore, or vice versa. In the U.S.S.R. these raw 
materials are particularly far apart, and water transport, 
which would be relatively cheap, cannot be much used since 
the deposits are mostly well inland and the rivers are frozen 
much of the year. Thus nearly all the burden falls on the rail- 
ways. Even in the Ukraine, where deposits are located most 
favourably, much of the coking coal has to be carried nearly 
300 miles from the mines of the Donbas to the great centres 
of pig-iron production on the Dnieper. This alone is far more 
than the average haul in the U.K., but the Urals plants are 
over 800 miles from coal supplies in Karaganda and over 
1,200 miles from the coal of the Kuzbas. Furthermore, de- 
fence has played a big part in determining the location of 
iron and steel plants, and development of the industry in the 
Urals and the eastern regions must lead to much higher costs 
than if development had been concentrated in the Ukraine, 
which, however, could be a vulnerable area in the event of 
war. These higher costs, although they may be hidden in 
Soviet calculations by various measures such as subsidized 
freight rates and interest-free capital, must in the end be paid 
for in terms of a lower standard of living. 


(2) Non-ferrous metals 


The new plan reveals even less about Soviet aims for non- 
ferrous metallurgy than previous plans. No absolute figures of 
production are given and no more is said than that aluminium 
production will increase by 180 per cent between 1958 and 
1965, and copper by 90 per cent, that output of nickel, mag- 
nesium, titanium, germanium and silicon is to ‘improve con- 
siderably’, and that production of other non-ferrous and, 
especially, rare metals will also grow. 
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Estimates of copper and aluminium output are shown be- 
low. 


Annuai 
Increase 


Annual 


1958 1965 


onjecive | fagease | xh Five 
(thousand tons) {per cent) 
Aluminium (primary) 1,680 15.8 16 
Copper 874 9.5 9.8 


It will be seen that the proposed rate of growth for 
aluminium and copper is virtually the same as under the 
abandoned Sixth Plan, and it seems that these two metals are 
to receive special attention. Much wider use is to be made of 
aluminium in engineering and for the production of consumer 
goods; Aristov, one of the Party leaders, recently stated that 
there is likely to be a shortage of aluminium in spite of the 
greatly increased output planned, which would be roughly 
equal to present U.S. production. Apart from its importance 
for the defence industries, there are economic reasons for the 
emphasis on aluminium; according to Soviet data, capital in- 
vestment for a ton of productive capacity is 16-17 per cent 
less for aluminium than for copper. In spite of the increasing 
use of aluminium as a substitute for copper, chiefly in the 
electrical industry, the demand for copper is likely to exceed 
supplies for several years. With the shift of the copper in- 
dustry towards the vast reserves of Kazakhstan and Central 
Asia the ores have become leaner and more difficult to work 
than in the other areas, such as the Urals, which were, how- 
ever, becoming worked out; large amounts of new equipment 
and a general raising of technological standards are now re- 
quired. 

The plan stipulates that much attention is to be given to ore 
mining. This underlines one of the chief weaknesses of the 
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Soviet non-ferrous metals industry—the failure to develop ore 
mining and treatment facilities, in the areas where they are 
necded, in good time in order to replace worked-out mines 
and also to reduce the need for long hauls between mine and 
the metal works. 

Aluminium is the only non-ferrous metal for which a big 
building programme is envisaged, and this consists largely of 
plants inherited from the Sixth and even the Fifth Five Year 
Plans. These new plants are to provide by far the greater part 
of the new capacity required by 1965, but progress on their 
construction is slow (in some cases because of delays in related 
projects such as power stations), and most of their capacity 
is likely to become available only in the later years of the 
plan. In the copper industry the only large scale construction 
project is the completion of the works at Almalyk in Uzbeki- 
stan, but this was planned as long ago as 1939 and has been 
under construction since 1946. It seems that, as in other sec- 
tors of industry, efforts in non-ferrous metallurgy will be 
directed towards completing projects already under way and 
bringing existing plants up to date; in this way the largest in- 
crease in output will be achieved with the minimum capital 
outlay. Lead, zinc and tin are not even mentioned by name in 
the plan, and it is likely that the increase envisaged is not par- 
ticularly ambitious. But it is not thought that there is a serious 
shortage yet of any of these metals. Indeed the U.S.S.R. has fairly 
large deposits of most of the metal ores she needs except 
bauxite, which until recently she obtained from Hungary and 
which she is now replacing by nepheline. However, many of 
the deposits are in extremely remote areas, with unfavourable 
climatic conditions, and their exploitation inevitably leads to 
very high costs for some metals—much higher than if the 
U.S.S.R., like the U.K., imported supplies. This policy of self- 
sufficiency has to be paid for and is another of the factors 
depressing the Soviet standard of living. 
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(D) Other Basic Materials 
(1) Chemicals and Rubber 


The Soviet chemical industry, with the exception of those 
branches working for defence, has in the past been relatively 
neglected. Now, however, it has been recognized that it must 
be expanded very swiftly if it is to supply not only the special 
requirements for defence but also the large quantities of plas- 
tics and synthetic fibres which will be needed for consumer 
goods and the greatly increased amount of fertilizer upon 
which the planned rise in agricultural output largely depends. 
Few details are given in the plan, but what is in fact revealed 
is broadly consistent with Khrushchev’s forecast in May 1958. 
The total output of the chemical industry is to be trebled. 
Production of the new petro-chemicals, in which the U.S.S.R. 
lags particularly behind the West, will receive special 
emphasis. The output of artificial fibres is to be quadrupled, 
and for plastic materials and synthetic resins a seven-fold 
increase is planned. The major aims are shown overleaf. 

It will be seen that all these objectives, except for fertilizers, 
represent a much lower rate of annual growth than in the old 
plan, but the absolute increases in output are now very much 
larger. Sulphuric acid, which is fundamental to the whole 
chemical industry, is now expected to raise its output by well 
over 740,000 tons each year on the average, and yet the recent 
record is one of steadily diminishing increases, from 525,000 
tons in 1956 to no more than 200.000 tons in 1958. In mineral 
fertilizers the situation is even worse. Annual increases have 
fallen from 1,580,000 tons in 1955 to 700,000 tons in 1958, 
and yet the figure implied under the new plan is 3,214,000 
tons. Synthetic rubber output has admittedly been rising since 
1956, but the increase of 28,000 tons in 1958 is just under 
half the annual average increase now envisaged. 
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Most of the works producing heavy chemicals and rubber 
are already working at full capacity. It is upon construction 
of new factories that fulfilment of the objectives depends. A 


Pl Hennes Oe uit) Annual Increase U.S.A. 
m output 
1959165 | 1956160 1958 
Plan Plan 
000 tons cent 000 tons 
Ammonia 1,500/1,600 oon 3,837 
Caustic soda 1,300 12.2 3,680 
Calcinated sada 3,500 11.2 3,940 
Sulphuric acid 10,000" 16.9 14,400 
Synthetic rubber 650 17.0 1,070 
Motor tyres 30° 14.9 96.6° 
Mineral fertilizers 35,000 15.3 22,600 
Artificial and 
synthetic fibres 650° 700 
... I not known. 
* Estimated. 


t Millions. 


€ Millions. Includes all types but must be mostly motor tyres. 
* Consumption. 
* Capacity. 


vast new synthetic materials industry will be set up, using as 
raw materials wet gas from oil extraction and natural gas. 
This will provide the basis for the production of synthetic 
rubber, plastics and fertilizers. One hundred and forty new 
chemical works are to be built and over 130 are to be recon- 
structed. Many of the new plants are to be located near the 
oil refineries which will supply the basic material. Forty to 
fifty thousand young people are to be specially released by the 
Komsomol—the Soviet youth organization—to help in the 
task of building these plants. 

Investment in the industry is to be over 5 times as much as 
for the previous seven years. It will amount to the huge sum 
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of 100/105 milliard roubles (roughly £5,000 million), or an 
annual average of about 14} milliard roubles (£700 million). 
In 1958 no more than 6.5 milliard roubles was invested, and 
now the plan for 1959 envisages an 80 per cent increase up 
to 11.7 milliard. 

The scale of the investment proposed may be seen by com- 
parison with the £118 million invested in the U.K. chemical 
industry in 1956. It is roughly equal to the investment pro- 
posed by the U.S.A. in the chemical industry. But the U.S. 
industry is already about three times the size of the Soviet 
chemical industry, and there is no doubt about the need for 
very heavy Soviet investment to bring this branch up to the 
level of the rest of the economy. It is, however, seriously open 
to doubt whether the U.S.S.R. will be capable of carrying out 
this vast programme of expansion. Although the manufacture 
of chemical plant is to be trebled, her own industry will ce: 
tainly be incapable alone of supplying the enormous quantities 
of plant and equipment which will be needed. 

Moreover, it is believed that the U.S.S.R. at present lacks 
know-how for mass-production of certain products of the 
chemical and plastic industries. The Soviet authorities are 
already making strenuous efforts to obtain some of their needs 
abroad, including complete production plants. Much will de- 
pend on the success they have in this direction. Whatever the 
degree of capital expansion achieved, it will be several years 
before it is fully reflected in increased output; in order to 
meet the plan this implies for many branches production in- 
creases in the latter years of the period of a size which is 
hardly likely to be achieved. 


(2) Timber 


Timber procurement and wood processing are large in- 
dustries in the U.S.S.R. They employ about 3 million people 
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and supply not only the immense quantities of wood needed 
for the U.S.S.R.’s ambitious housing and industrial construc- 
tion projects but also considerable quantities of wood for use 
as fuel, and timber for an important export trade. Although 
the plans for timber have generally not been fulfilled there has 
been continuous expansion of output since the last war, but 
this has been at the expense of the forests close to centres of 
population in the industrial western and central areas of 
European U.S.S.R.; these forests have been seriously over- 
exploited in the drive to boost output. 

The main aims of the new plan are shown below, com- 
pared with present production, the previous plan, and U.S. 
production in 1958. 


1958 1965 


Plan Plan 


1960 | U.S.A. 


(million cubic metres) 


Industrial timber 
(excluding very small 


suppliers) 235 275-80 264 246 
Sawn timber 68.6 92-98 80 78 
Paper (thousand metric 

tons) 2,190 3,500 2,722 12,200 
Cardboard (thousand 

metric tons) 700 2,800 =- 15,600 


The increase now called for in industrial timber is relatively 
modest and will probably be achieved. This may mean that 
urgently needed measures such as the shift of felling to the 
forests of the northern areas and the Urals and Siberia, insect 
control, afforestation, fire protection and drainage can now be 
implemented. The output of sawn timber is to increase in the 
northern areas and Siberia by 80 per cent, and in E. Siberia 
alone from 8.7 to 21 million cubic metres by 1965. Sawmills 
and wood-working and wood-processing plants are to be built 
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near the logging sites. The exploitation of new forest land in 
these remote regions is, however, difficult and costly, and 
transport demands are greatly increased. The northern rivers 
can be used for the export trade, but most of the timber for 
the U.S.S.R.’s own requirements must be carried by rail; the 
plan directs that 2,700 km. of railway are to be built to link 
forest areas with the main network. 

The total volume of timber felled is already greater than in 
the U.S.A. if fuel wood is included, which accounted for about 
120 million cubic metres in 1956, or roughly two and a half 
times as much as in the U.S.A. Production of industrial timber 
alone, however, is lower. The present aim is to surpass the 
U.S.A. in labour productivity in timber felling; to this end 
labour productivity is scheduled to increase by 70 per cent by 
1965. This could result in the release of about 400,000 
workers, which would be very useful in easing shortages of 
labour in other industries. However, the attainment of this 
increased efficiency will be impeded by the natural difficulties 
of the new areas and will depend partly on the supply of more 
mechanical equipment but more particularly upon the pro- 
vision of a higher proportion of skilled workers so that better 
use can be made of the equipment already available. At pre- 
sent the machinery already on the spot is very poorly ex- 
ploited. 

The increase in output called for in the wood-working and 
wood-processing branches is relatively much swifter. For ex- 
ample, furniture production is planned to rise by 140 per cent, 
to meet the demands of the large housing programme, and the 
manufacture of wooden pre-fabricated houses will be greatly 
expanded; cellulose output at 4,800,000 tons is planned to be 
130 per cent higher, with a rise of 350 per cent to 580,000 tons 
for viscose cellulose for the production of artificial fibres. The 
proposed expansion in these industries accounts for 60 per 
cent of the heavy investment planned for the timber industry, 
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which amounts to 59 milliard roubles, or 134 per cent more 
than during the previous seven years. 


(E) The Engineering Industries 


Using steel as a yardstick, the Soviet engineering industry is 
about twice the size of U.K. engineering and half that of the 
U.S.A. But compared with its Western counterparts it is 
heavily biased towards the production of capital equipment, 
and its output of consumer goods is relatively low. Moreover 
it has long been geared to a very large production of conven- 
tional armaments. 

Engineering output is now to be doubled during the next 
seven years. This is only a slightly lower rate of growth than 
was hoped for in the previous plan. There is to be special 
emphasis on heavy machine building and on the electrical, 
electronics, machine-tools and instrument industries, in fact 
on all those branches which are to play a big part in the 
automation drive, the importance of which for raising pro- 
ductivity was shown earlier. Appreciably less attention is given 
to agricultural machinery. 

Measures are to be taken to improve co-operation between in- 
dividual engineering plants and, where appropriate, to encour- 
age more specialization and standardization. Obsolete produc- 
tion norms are to be raised and attempts are also to be made to 
economise in the use of materials. These attempts may well 
be successful, since engineering products have on the whole 
always tended to be bulkier in the U.S.S.R. than in the West. 

It is hoped thereby to save 25 per cent in the consumption 
of rolled ferrous metal for machinery; in addition the use of 
plastics and aluminium in cable manufacture is expected 
to save over 400,000 tons of lead and an equal amount of 
copper. 

Investment in the Soviet engineering industry has always 
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been generous; it is now to be 118 milliard roubles, or 79 per 
cent greater than during the previous seven years. Most of this 
will be devoted to the re-equipment and modernization of 
existing factories rather than to the building of new. 

The main aims are shown below, compared with the objec- 
tives of the Sixth Five Year Plan. 

The 1965 objective for machine tools is no greater than that 
formerly intended for 1960. It is obvious that the previous 


loaned 
Seven Year Annual ‘Annual 
Plan growth Sixth Plan | Growth 
1965 1959/65 1960 1956-60 
objective (per cent) objective | (per cent) 
Metal cutting 
machine tools 
(thousands) 190/200 4.9/5.9 200 13.7 
Forging and 
pressing machines 
(thousands) 36 5.9 25.8 13.1 
Instruments 
(million roubles) 18,500/19,200 | 14/14.5 
Computing and 
mathematical 
machines 
(million roubles) | 2,000/2,100 | 24/24.5 
Automatic and semi- 
automatic line 
assemblies 280/300 11/12.4 
Generators for 
turbines 
{million kW.) 17.5/18.4 | 16.9/18.0 11.0 19.4 
Chemical equipment 
(million roubles) 3,500/3,700 | 18.6/19.6 a 12.9 
Motor vehicles 
(thousands) 750/856 5.9/7.8 650 7.8 
Main line 
locomotives 550 23.2 
electric 
diesel-electric \ 2,550/2,700 | 12.7/14.0| 1,630 158.0 


. 1 not known 
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aim not only over-estimated the requirement but also could 
not have been fulfilled. It may well be possible now to reach 
this objective by 1965, but it is by no means clear whether it 
will include not only adequate replacements for the large 
number of obsolescent machine tools which are still in use but 
in addition the specialized machine tools and those of a fairly 
high degree of precision which will be needed for automation. 
The annual output of automatic and semi-automatic line 
assemblies is planned to increase by 110-130 per cent by 
1965, and over the whole period 1,300 automatic lines are to 
be built. 

As in the West, increasing use is being made of forging and 
pressing techniques, which are cheaper in labour and materials 
than cutting. The production of forging machines and presses 
in 1958 was already approaching the 1960 objective, and so 
although the annual growth in output is now to be slower, the 
number scheduled for production by 1965 is very large. As 
might be expected in view of the stress on automation, the pro- 
duction of instruments, particularly computing and mathe- 
matical machines, is to continue to rise rapidly. The annual 
value of their production is planned to rise by 150-160 per 
cent to the huge sum of about 18,850 million roubles by 1965. 
In addition to pushing ahead with automation in all branches 
of industry it is also intended to set up over 50 experimental 
enterprises where advanced schemes of integrated automa- 
tion can be developed and tried out. Large quantities of instru- 
ments, both simple and highly complex types, are also needed 
for modern armaments. 

It is hard to see how the planned output of electric genera- 
tors, and the associated turbines, can be reached. The average 
annual increase called for is 1,800 MW., and yet in 1956 the 
increase was only 706 MW., in 1957 368 MW., and in 1958 
production actually fell by 400 MW. The difficulties appear to 
arise from preoccupation with the design of large generators 
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of 200-300 MW. The most suitable design must be selected, 
then after development the production of Jarge numbers must 
be organized, and finally the snags which always arise in the 
latter stages must be ironed out before the machines give 
reliable service. All this takes a long time. The largest at pre- 
sent in series production is a 100 MW. generator, although 
some 150 MW. units have been made. If the 1965 objective 
were reached the annual production, of 17,500-18,400 MW. 
of generators, would be over double the present U.S. output, 
and about 5 times the size of U.K. production. Despite this 
huge requirement no new manufacturing plants are to be built 
and some partly-built factories have still to be brought into 
full operation. It thus seems probable, as already mentioned, 
that there will be delays in the production of generating 
equipment. 

The much higher rate of growth planned for the production 
of chemical equipment matches the huge expansion envisaged 
for the chemical industry. But the factories manufacturing this 
equipment will also be receiving greatly increased demands 
from the gas, oil, and metallurgical industries, and it is virtu- 
ally certain that they alone will be unable to provide all the 
chemical plant required. 

The planned output of motor vehicles should be within the 
capacity of the industry. It is an example of the relatively 
scant attention paid to consumer goods by the U.S.S.R. com- 
pared with the West. Even if the higher figure of the range— 
856,000—is achieved, total motor vehicle output in the 
U.S.S.R. will still be only about 17 per cent of U.S. output in 
1958; but if the present emphasis on lorries is maintained 
Soviet lorry production in 1965 will rise to over 70 per cent of 
USS. output in 1958. 

The proposed annual rate of growth of production of 
electric and diesel-electric locomotives is much lower than in 
the old plan; but the old rate was based on a very low initial 
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output whereas by 1958 production was as high as 1,056 
units. No details are given in the plan of the composition of 
1965 output, but earlier announcements suggest that it in- 
cludes over 1,000 electric locomotives. These large increases 
in output, which must be achieved if the planned improve- 
ment of the railway system is to materialize, are supposed to 
be secured by better use of existing capacity, coupled with 
the subcontracting of specialized components, but it seems 
possible that some help may also be provided by the release of 
capacity hitherto used for the production of conventional 
armaments and associated equipment. 

The plan does not reveal how much agricultural machinery 
is to be manufactured, but no more than | million tractors 
are to be supplied to Soviet agriculture during the whole seven 
years. Since 220,000 were produced in 1958, it seems that un- 
less a large export programme is envisaged production of 
tractors is now to be reduced. 

Little information is given about plans for the shipbuilding 
industry, but it is probable that if naval construction is, as ex- 
pected, not very different from 1957, total output is now in- 
tended to grow somewhat more slowly than was proposed 
under the previous plan. This industry has not the same rela- 
tive importance in the economy that it has in the U.K. In fact, 
with less than a quarter of the population, the U.K. produced 
about seven times as much shipping as the U.S.S.R. in 1958. 
The U.S.S.R. has been getting some ships from yards in 
Poland and East Germany. 

From the foregoing brief survey of the main aims for the 
engineering industry it is obvious that the fate of the whole 
Seven Year Plan depends to a large extent upon this industry, 
and particularly upon the swift raising of output of equipment 
for the chemical, electricity, gas, oil and metallurgical in- 
dustries, of specialized machine tools and those suitable for 
automation, and of electric equipment and mechanical appara- 
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tus for the further mechanization and automation of produc- 
tion. The Soviet engineering industry is almost certain to be 
unable to provide alonc all that is required. The planners no 
doubt realize this, since the U.S.S.R. is striving to place large 
orders abroad to close the gap, including orders for complete 
production plants. Much will depend on her success in obtain- 
ing these imports. Some of the items needed will be obtained 
as in the past from the Satellites, but the Satellites have their 
own ambitious programmes of expansion and in any case are 
unable to supply some of the equipment. The Soviet authorities 
are therefore placing large orders in the West and are seeking 
long-term credits. 


(F) Consumer Goods 


(1) The private consumer 


The U.S.S.R.’s ability to neglect the private consumer has 
for long been one of the main reasons why she has been able 
to achieve so much in basic and heavy industry and in arma- 
ments production. In 1958 28.4 per cent. of Soviet industrial 
production was represented by consumer goods and the pro- 
duction of energy for household consumption, whereas 
in the U.S.A. the proportion was about 64 per cent in 1947, 
and is unlikely to have been lower in 1958. 

In the new plan the production of consumer goods, even 
though it is extremely low by Western standards, is to increase 
by only 7.3 per cent annually compared with 9.3 per cent 
annually for producer goods. This is a considerable drop in 
rate of growth from the 9.8 per cent envisaged in the previous 
plan, and moreover the ratio of consumer goods to producer 
goods is even slightly more unfavourable than before. Never- 
theless, the absolute increases planned over the seven years 
are in some cases very large, and it is open to doubt whether 
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the programme can be carried out unimpaired at the same 
time as the plan for producer goods. But the Soviet objectives 
for consumer goods come nowhere near to fulfilling Khrush- 
chev’s aims at approaching parity with the U.S.A. on a per 
caput basis. In comparing Soviet with U.S. production it is 
broadly true to say that Soviet production of most consumer 
goods is far behind the U.S, level and will remain so in 1965 
even if the objectives are reached, but their output in the 
U.S.S.R. has been growing, and is planned to continue to grow, 
at a much faster percentage rate than in the U.S.A. In the 
U.S.S.R. there is still a vast unsatisfied demand for nearly all 
consumer goods, whereas in the U.S.A., with its far higher 
output per head of population, there is for many items already 
surplus production capacity. As a result of this the output 
of some goods which are still eagerly sought in Soviet shops 
may even be falling in the U.S.A. 

A number of large new works are to be built for light 
industry, but most of the extra output will have to come from 
the modernization of existing works. Much is hoped for 
from the greatly increased output of plastics and synthetic 
fibres which is planned for the chemical industry and from 


the wider introduction of mechanization and mass-produc- 
tion. 


(2) Textiles and footwear 


A measure that is bound to have wide appeal is the plan to 
improve the range and quality of fabrics, clothing and foot- 
wear. The poor quality and limited choice of Soviet clothes has 
for long been a cause of complaint, and Soviet leather foot- 
wear is also of low quality by U.K. and U.S. standards. An 
improvement in quality is likely to benefit the consumer more 
than the proposed increase in the amount to be produced. In 
fact it is in durable consumer goods that the greater emphasis 
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is placed on expanding output. The main aims for textiles and 
footwear are shown below. 


Planned Planned 
1965 objective aneual crawl Pee ere 
(per cent) ieee 
Cotton textiles 
(million lincar metres) 7,700/8,000 4.1/4.7 4.2 
Woollen textiles 
(million linear metres) 500 7.6 7.6 
Silk and rayon textiles 
(million linear metres) 1,485 9.0 15.0 
Linen textiles 
(million linear metres) 635 4.1 12.7 
Leather footwear 
(million pairs) S15 5.4 8.7 
Stockings and socks 
(million pairs) 1,250 5.0 
: not known 


Even if the above aims are achieved, Soviet output of tex- 
tiles in 1965 will be no more than approaching present U.S. 
production, which includes a far larger volume of textiles us- 
ing synthetic fibres, and output of leather footwear will be 
over 10 per cent Jess than the present U.S. level, whilst the 
Soviet population will be a third greater than the current popu- 
lation of the U.S.A. On the other hand Soviet production of 
textiles has increased by over two-thirds since 1950, and 
manufacture of leather footwear has very nearly doubled, 
whilst in the U.S.A. the output of leather footwear has risen 
by little more than 11 per cent, and textile production in 1958 
was about 12 per cent below the 1950 level. Soviet production 
of artificial fabrics, which is at present relatively small, is to be 
quadrupled, and much additional plant is to be introduced 
into the textile industry, which has tended to lag behind other 
industries in the standard of its equipment. 
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(3) Durable consumer goods 


The plan calls for a large increase in the output of durable 
consumer goods, especially of houschold articles. Some of 
these items are listed below and are compared with the U.S. 
output since the U.S.A. is closer to the U.S.S.R. in size and 
population than is the U.K. 


U.S.S.R. U.S.A. 


Planie ainut 1958 ontput 1958 output 


Household refrigerators 1,450,000 360,000 3,050,000 
Washing machines 2,570,000 538,000 4,250,000 
Television sets 3,325,000 1,000,000 5,300,000 
Wireless sets 5,977,000 3,900,000 9,000,000 


Not only is the U.S.A. still far ahead of the U.S.S.R. in 
production but since Soviet manufacture of many durable 
consumer goods is still in its infancy the number in use in 
the U.S.S.R. is only a fraction of the U.S. figure, especially 
if reckoned per head of population. Indeed in some cases the 
U.S. market is approaching saturation. For example, U.S. pro- 
duction of television sets although still over five times as 
high as in the U.S.S.R. was nearly 30 per cent lower in 1958 
than in 1950. Only half as many refrigerators were sold in 
the U.S.A. in 1958 as in 1950. Similarly, in the U.K., it is esti- 
mated that there are about 169 television sets already in use 
for every 1,000 people compared with 10 in the U.S.S.R., 37 
refrigerators compared with 4 in the U.S.S.R. and 97 washing 
machines compared with 4 in the U.S.S.R. 

Although there is thus insufficient information in the plan 
to allow a close comparison to be made with the West, it is 
clear that in 1965 the U.S.S.R. will still be a long way behind 
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the U.S.A. in the output of durable consumer goods, even if she 
is successful in raising output by the large amount intended. 
The comparison will be much more unfavourable still to the 
U.S.S.R. if made on the basis of the number of items in use 
per head of population. But it is important not to overlook 
that Soviet production of these goods is increasing very rapidly 
—in many cases much more rapidly than it is in the U.S.A. 


(c) Housing 


Until quite recently housing was badly neglected in the 
U.S.S.R. and for years conditions had steadily deteriorated, 
particularly in the towns. Total space per person in urban 
areas, inclusive of bathrooms, kitchens and all common 
spaces, shrank from about 94 square feet in 1926 to 78 square 
feet in 1940 and in 1957 was no more than 82 square feet, or 
about 54 square feet of actual living space per person. This 
is very little even compared with the minimum standard of 
145 square feet of total space, or 97 square feet of living space, 
which was laid down in the housing code of the 1920's and is 
still applied to new housing. By contrast, in the United King- 
dom typical housing erected by local authorities provides 170/ 
220 square feet of total space per person, and in the U.S.A. 
the average is about 300 square feet. 

In the rural areas of the U.S.S.R. conditions have been 
slightly better because the growth of population has been 
slower and people have been able more easily to build and re- 
pair their own houses; but here too there is serious overcrowd- 
ing and a deplorable lack of amenities. 

In the last year or so, and particularly since 1957, the pace 
of Soviet housing construction has greatly increased, and the 
housing programme is now named as one of the U.S.S.R.’s 
most important tasks and has high priority. The new pian sets 
a much higher building rate than ever before. About 22 million 
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flats and houses are to be built by 1965, 15 million of them 
in towns. The housing to be built in towns is more than twice 
the volume constructed in the previous seven years and will 
amount to more than all the urban housing existing in 1955. 
The average amount erected each year will be 3 million units. 
For comparison, the U.K., with about 25 per cent of the 
U.S.S.R.’s population, built 354,000 houses and flats in the 
peak post-war year of 1954. But the British houses are far 
superior in finish and amenities, and average about twice the 
size of Soviet housing units; moreover, the housing shortage 
in the U.K. is far less acute than in the U.S.S.R., where it is 
common for two or more families to share an apartment. 
Even if no account is taken of depreciation, fulfilment of the 
plan will only provide about 140 square feet of total space per 
head in the towns—still a very low level. However, much 
stress is also being put on another aim which probably means 
more to the average Russian than extra space—the provision 
of separate accommodation for each family. This will be made 
rather easier by the present trend towards slightly smaller in- 
dividual apartments. 

The new housing will be mainly in the form of 5-storey 
apartment blocks in the large towns and 3-storey blocks in the 
smaller towns. It is planned to make large economies in labour 
and materials—and hence costs—by standardization of design, 
with the minimum of ornamentation, the better employment 
of local building materials, and the use of prefabrication. 

An increase in productivity may well be possible since 
Soviet house-building is at present very inefficient by Western 
standards; poor use is made of the machinery available, the 
labour force is excessive, and there is too much experimenting 
and too little official direction on optimum building methods. 
It is in fact hoped to raise labour productivity by 60-65 per 
cent and reduce the average cost per square metre of floor- 
space by not less than 14 per cent. 
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Workers in urban areas are to be further encouraged to 
build their own houses from personal savings and with State 
loans, and as participants in housing schemes run by factories. 
For this purpose it is proposed to make building materials 
and prefabricated houses much more freely available for sale 
to the public than hitherto. This will also help farmers and 
co-operatives in rural areas who, as in the past, will be ex- 
pected to build and repair their own houses. 

It is an open question whether this very ambitious housing 
programme can be carried out without conflicting with other 
important parts of the plan. It would seem that much reliance 
has been placed—probably with justification, to judge by recent 
performance—on the contribution to be made by workers 
building their own homes. However, even partial fulfilment 
will greatly improve Soviet housing conditions. But it will be 
several years after 1965 before the U.S.S.R. can hope to even 
approach the housing standards already now being enjoyed 
by the U.K. and U.S.A. 


IV FEASIBILITY OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
PLAN 


(a) Developments Up To The Death of Stalin 


After 1917 Soviet agriculture consisted mainly of small farms 
with owner-occupiers, apart from a number of large State 
farms. Private ownership was contrary to Soviet doctrine, and 
collectivisation was enforced at the end of the 1920's. This 
measure was intended to increase efficiency and to bring as 
much farm produce as possible under the control of the 
Government, which had to provide for a rapidly expanding 
industrial population. It was vigorously opposed by the 
farmers, but they met with even more vigorous repression. In 
the resulting chaos in the 1930’s millions of peasants lost their 
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lives, mostly through famine. Some of the bitterness which this 
created still remains and plays a part in retarding agricultural 
progress. 

In terms of arable land, the typical collective farm is be- 
tween two and five thousand acres, but they range from under 
a thousand to over 50,000 acres. The policy of enforcing amal- 
gamation reduced the number of farms from 230,000 in 1940 
to about 70,000 in 1958. As a concession to the dispossessed 
farmworkers, each household was allowed to have its own 
small plot, of about an acre. All heavier farm machinery was 
owned by State-owned Machine and Tractor Stations, which 
hired it out to the collective farms against payment in kind. 
Each farm had its contribution to make towards the central 
plan and was told what and how much to produce. It had its 
own compulsory quota for delivery to the State at extremely 
low prices of a high proportion of its output. Higher prices 
were given for deliveries beyond this quota. 

What remained of collective produce after making deliveries 
to the State had to provide for seed and for feeding the far- 
mers themselves. Anything left over after could be sold on the 
so-called free market or through co-operative shops. Free 
market prices are several times higher than those obtained 
by sale to the Government. The co-operative shops pay prices 

10 per cent lower than the free market but can offer scarce 
consumer goods in return for farm produce. Clearly there is 
a strong temptation under this system for the farmer to spend 
as little time as possible on the collective land and as 
much as he can on his own private plot. But local and 
regional authorities implementing the provisions of the central 
plans have used ruthless measures to enforce the compul- 
sory deliveries, often regardless of the principles of good 
husbandry. 

In addition to the collectives there are about 6,000 large State 
agricultural enterprises—the State Farms. These receive pre- 
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ferential treatment and represent the Communist ideal of State 
undertakings with all farm workers engaged as wage-earners, 
just as workers in industry are. 

Until Khrushchev began his revelations shortly after Stalin’s 
death, the poor situation of Soviet agriculture had been ob- 
scured by a mass of vague and often self-contradictory official 
statements, and little statistical information was released. The 
farmers were becoming increasingly discouraged, and millions 
of the younger and more enterprising ones had migrated to 
the towns and obtained jobs in industry. 

In September 1953 Khrushchev made the first official admis- 
sion that Soviet agriculture was in poor shape. He particu- 
larly stressed the continuing fall in livestock. The number of 
livestock was much lower in 1953 than in 1928. Milk yield 
was, at the best, about a third of the U.K. average per cow. 
Grain supply was inadequate to meet the needs of a swiftly 
growing population. It was quite clear that Soviet agriculture 
was very backward and that given the right measures there 
was tremendous scope for improvement. 


(B) Agriculture under Khrushchev 


Khrushchev started well by trying to remove some of the 
farmers’ grievances. In September 1953, prices for deliveries 
to the State were greatly increased, better facilities were 
granted for the free market and payment conditions improved. 
More fertilizers and equipment were promised. 

In February 1954 Khrushchev launched the now famous 
Virgin Lands campaign with the object of raising grain out- 
put. This is claimed to have increased the cultivated area from 
about 375 million acres (mainly in the Ukraine, the Volga 
basin, North Caucasus, and parts of Siberia) by over a quarter 
from land ploughed up largely in Kazakhstan and Siberia. 
Early in 1955 Khrushchev inaugurated his plan for increas- 
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ing the area under maize, with its potentially high pro- 
ductivity, from 9 million acres to about 70 million acres in an 
attempt to solve the fodder problem, which is at the root of 
the shortage of meat and dairy products. Most of this was 
done by the transfer of land in Western U.S.S.R. from other 
crops. In mid 1957 the compulsory delivery of produce from 
privately owned holdings was abolished. This meant that the 
peasant could sell all his surplus private produce on the free 
market. Deliveries of meat from private plots had in fact al- 
ready fallen from 23 per cent of total deliveries in 1956 to only 
10.2 per cent in early 1957, and milk from 31 per cent. to 7.1 
per cent. This measure was supposed to add appreciably to 
the real income of the peasantry and it probably did. 

There followed in early 1958 a decree abolishing the 
Machine and Tractor Stations. These State-owned con- 
cerns had acquired a large measure of control over the col- 
lective farms; this was often at the expense of good farming, 
since the M.T.S. had their own particular interests to satisfy. 
All the machinery owned by the M.T.S. was now offered for 
sale to the collective farms, which also had to absorb most of 
the M.T.S. employees. Repairs—Technical Stations (R.T.S.) 
under State control were set up to repair agricultural 
machinery, provide technical service and sell new machinery, 
fertilizers, spares and fuel to the collective and State 
farms. Thus the chairmen of the collectives no doubt 
acquired more freedom of action, but the local Exe- 
cutive Committees set up inspectorates and Production and 
Technical Councils, which will keep a sharp eye on the collec- 
tive farms. 

Although much progress had been made it was already 
obvious in 1957 that the ambitious aims for agriculture which 
were included in the Sixth Five Year Plan were not going to 
be fulfilled. It was officially admitted that the average annual 
increase of output from 1954 to 1957 was only 7.1 per cent. 
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Even this was probably an overstatement. But the plan re- 
quired an average increase of 1! per cent. The 1957 grain 
harvest was nearly 20 per cent below that of 1956, mainly as 
a result of crop failures from drought. The failure of Khrush- 
chev’s maize programme for the production of grain was also 
becoming apparent. The plan called for a seven-fold ex- 
tension of the maize area up to 70 million acres, but the area 
had in fact remained for some time at about 45 million 
acres. 


(© Agriculture in the Seven Year Plan 


The table below shows the aims of the new plan compared 
with those of the old and the output officially claimed for 
1958. The year 1958 saw the most favourable weather for a 
long time in most agricultural regions, and there was a record 
grain harvest. 


Planned Annual 
Output Arcteriey 
Output es 
Old Pl 
Million tons Now Fia 4 oe" Claimed New Qia 
{per cent) 
Grain 164/180 141 2.3/3.7 11 
Potatoes 86 8 13 
Sugar beet 54 5.6/6.4 9 
Raw cotion 4.4 4/4.8 9.3 
Meat 17 11.0 15 
Milk 58.8 8/8.8 14.3 
Eggs millions) 23,500 6.8 20.4 
Wool 321 8 12.8 


(thousand tons) 


It can be seen from the above figures that the new plan 
recognizes the relative failure of the Sixth Five Year Plan and 
reduces the aims to a more realistic level. However, the rise 


r 
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in total agricultural output now envisaged is 70 per cent dur- 
ing the 7 years, or 7.8 per cent annually, which although much 
below the 11 per cent aimed at in the old plan is still a very 
fast rate of growth, a higher rate in fact than has ever been 
achieved hitherto over such a period. 

The objectives for grain and potatoes—main items of both 
human and animal consumption—are now lower than those 
originally set for 1960. but it is by no means certain that they 
will be reached. The lower end of the range given for grain 
may just be attainable, taking into account that unripe maize 
cobs are included. 

Arable farming is now to become much more varied, with 
large areas given over to industrial crops, vegetables, fruit 
and grapes. Now that further reclamation of land for agricul- 
tural purposes is unlikely to more than make up for the area 
of the New Lands which must periodically be allowed to 
fallow, increases in output will depend in general on better 
area yields. Most yields are low compared with advanced non- 
Bloc countries. For example in 1957 the average grain yield in 
the U.S.S.R. was 0.8 tons per hectare’ compared with 1.7 
tons in the U.S.A. Since U.S. output includes a much larger 
proportion of the heavier yielding maize, comparison with the 
USS. figure of 1.2 tons per hectare for wheat is perhaps fairer. 
There are of course, as in other countries, large differences in 
yield between the various regions of the U.S.S.R. Some areas 
in the long-cultivated western regions and in the Baltic States 
and White Russia are well known for their consistently low 
yields, of 0.3/0.4 tons per hectare. By contrast the New Lands 
in Kazakhstan can yield over a ton per hectare in a good 
year and as little as 0.3 tons in one of the inevitable years of 
drought. As increased supplies of fertilizer and better seed are 
made available all crop yields are bound to increase, but judg- 
ing by past experience the rise in crop production is likely to 

1 A hectare equals 24 acres. 
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be nearer 25 per cent than the 35 per cent planned for the 
next seven years. 

Sugar beet is one of the few items which has consistently 
come up to expectations. Its output has in fact been greater 
than planned, but this has undoubtedly been at the expense 
of other crops. Although its production is now to grow more 
slowly, the absolute increase planned for 1965 is very large. 
The planned growth of raw cotton production is now much 
reduced, but this may mean that the authorities are now partly 
relying on artificial and synthetic fibres, whose output is to be 
quadrupled, and on imports. 

Since Soviet livestock farming depends entirely on its own 
arable farming for feeding stuff, the plans for livestock have 
also been reduced. Even so, far greater supplies of fodder 
will have to be made available than have been forthcoming in 
the past, and yet it seems doubtful, as has already been men- 
tioned, whether the output of some items such as grain and 
potatoes will be sufficient. The real need now is for a far 
greater yield per animal rather than an increase in numbers, 
and yet it seems that the protein fodder needed for this pur- 
pose is not adequately provided for in the plan. It is hard to 
see how the planned increase of over 100 per cent in meat 
production can be achieved: 50 per cent seems a much more 
likely figure. 

The measures proposed to bring about these large increases 
in production appear at first sight impressive enough. About 
500 milliard roubles is to be invested in agriculture, or nearly 
twice as much as in the previous seven years. But for collec- 
tive farms, which are supposed to increase their labour pro- 


ductivity by 100 per cent, there is only a 75 per cent increase. 
in investment, whereas for State farms, which only have to\ 
increase labour productivity by 60-65 per cent, investment is \ 


increased by 200 per cent, and the collectives are expected to 
provide all the investment themselves out of the increased 


— 
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incomes the planners say they will have. Tt is obvious—indeed 
it is made clear in the plan itself—that the State farms are to 
continue to receive preferential treatment at the expense of 
the collectives, and yet it is the collective farms that supply 
nearly three-quarters of total agricultural produce. 

As has already been mentioned in the section discussing 
productivity in Soviet agriculture, the supply of mineral fer- 
tilizers is planned to increase from 10.6 million tons to 31 


` million tons. This should be a matter of urgency if the present 


poor yields are to be improved. Soviet agriculture receives at 
present per arable acre only about a third of the amount of 
fertilizer used in the U.S.A.; the planned increase would bring 
the U.S.S.R. about level. But Soviet production of fertilizer 
has persistently lagged behind plan, and it seems very unlikely 
that anything like the increase now aimed at will be reached. 
One million tractors and about 400,000 combines are to be 
provided during the plan period, and expansion of mechanisa- 
tion and electrification is named as essential for its fulfilment. 
But the planned supply of tractors and combines is in fact 
lower than in recent years, and the Soviet tractor park in 1965 
will probably be no more than a third of that in the U.S.A. 
As for electrification, even if electric power is indeed brought 
to many more of the farms it will, judging by recent ex- 
perience, still be used very largely just for lighting and will 
do little to replace manual labour. Many other measures, such 
as hybrid seeding, artificial insemination and improved crop 
rotation are to be given increased attention, but it is question- 
able whether they will in practice lead to greatly increased 
yield during the plan period. 

In the summer of 1958, before Khrushchev published his 
theses for the Seven Year Plan, there was a long overdue re- 
casting of the whole system of State procurement of agricul- 
tural produce. Some change had become inevitable since the 
abolition of the M.T.S., which had always received payment 
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for their services in kind. The old arrangement of ‘compulsory 
deliveries’ at very low prices, ‘purchases’ at higher but less 
than free market prices, ‘contracts’ for industrial crops, and 
payment in kind to the M.T.S. was replaced by a system of 
State ‘purchases’. However, these are still compulsory and 
based on local conditions as hitherto, The total amounts have 
not been cut and the change appears merely to favour adminis- 
trative convenience. 

It seems essential for the success of the agricultural plan 
that there should be a large increase in the productivity of _ 
labour. There are 32 million workers on the collective farms } 
alone, and yet even with the addition of State farm output 
they provide a standard of nourishment far below that pro- 
vided in the U.S.A. by about 5 million farmers for a popula- 
tion over three-quarters the size of the Russian. Even Khrush- 
chev has admitted that agricultural labour productivity is 
many times lower in the U.S.S.R. than in the U.S.A. In fact, , 
output per agricultural worker in the U.S.S.R. appears to be | 
about a seventh of that in the U.S.A. This is undoubtedly in i 
part a reflection of the entirely different social and political 
set-up, with U.S. farming in private hands and not suffering 
anything like as much political and government interference 
as in the U.S.S.R. But not all this great difference in produc- 
tivity is due to greater efficiency in the U.S.A., because al- 
though there is much in common between the soils of the two’ 
countries the U.S.S.R. has by far the less favourable climate. . 
The New Lands particularly are subject to widespread 
droughts, and there is constant danger of soil erosion. How- 
ever the fact that such enormous increases in labour produc- 
tivity as 100 per cent on collective farms and 60-65 per cent 
on State farms can still be aimed at is sufficient indication that 
Soviet agriculture is in fact grossly inefficient. For as recent a 
period as 1953/8 it is claimed that labour productivity rose 
by 40 per cent on collective farms. It is thus very probable that 
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Khrushchev will be able to enforce an improvement in labour 
productivity which will seem high compared with any increase 
that could now be achieved in the highly efficient agricultures 
of the U.S.A. and U.K. But quite apart from the inborn re- 
sistance of the Soviet peasant to swift change, and the possi- 
bility of his disillusionment and consequent hostility towards 
the present régime as the remnants of his independence 
are whittled away, the more tangible factors mentioned 
above—fertilizers, machinery, etc.,—suggest that nothing like 
100 per cent increase will be achieved on the collective 
farms. 

On the administrative side only minor modifications to the 
structure of Soviet agriculture are proposed. There is to be 
no open drive to nationalize the collective farms, but it is 
significant that according to the plan the two forms of farm- 
ing, State and collective, are to be brought closer together; 
State farms are to receive preferential treatment in the alloca- 
tion of fertilizers and machines and will continue to increase 
their share of total output. On the collective farms the funds 
which are not distributed among the members but are put 
to communal use are to be increased, and there is to be closer 
co-operation between individual collectives for the joint con- 
struction of roads, drainage, hospitals, clubs and other ameni- 
ties. The sale to the collective of personal livestock, and 
ultimately the handing over of the land itself, is to be encour- 
aged. State farm workers are expected to have sold all their 
privately owned animals to the State in two to three years. 
Furthermore State farms are to be set up near industrial 
areas for market gardening and dairy produce—the very items 
for which the owner of a private plot has an outlet on the 
open market. The trend of all the above measures is obvious: 
it is hoped that as a result the peasants’ private plots, which 
i still produce a significant part of total agriculture output and 
itake up much of the peasants’ time will gradually lose their 
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significance. The planners have been hoping for this—in vaina 
ever since the Revolution. 


(D) Food 


As the U.S.S.R. grows virtually all her own food any im- 
provement in the amount and quality of food available de- 
pends upon the success of her own agricultural plans. There 
is quite a large industry for processing food-stuffs, but a high 
proportion of the total food supply is processed and marketed 
by the farms and the peasants themselves. The industry is now 
to be expanded by the building of large numbers of new 
factories, and facilities for processing on the farms are 
similarly to be extended. The fisheries are also included in 
the plan and are scheduled to increase their catch by 60 per 
cent. but this seems over-ambitious in view of the past record 
and the bad state of most fishing grounds. 

It seems almost certain that the output of certain food- 
stuffs will be less than planned, but on the whole there should 
be much more food for the Soviet people by 1965 and the 
quality of their diet should be greatly improved, with more 
meat—even if not as much as hoped for—and more eggs, 
sugar, fruit and vegetables. 


(£) Comparison with the West 


Khrushchev claims in the plan that by 1965 the ‘output of 
the essential products of agriculture will surpass per head of 
the population the present standard of the U.S.A.’ This of 
course begs the question which are the essential products and 
makes no allowance for the different types of diet in the two 
countries. His claim is more fully discussed in the Appendix 
on ‘Catching up with the West’. The truth is that although 
by 1965 the Soviet diet should be greatly improved it will still 
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be far from having the range and varicty available in the 
U.S.A. 


V TRANSPORT 
(a) Predominant Role of the Railways 


The difficulties of transport in the U.S.S.R. are tremendous, 
owing to the huge size of the country and the wide variations 
in climate and terrain. It is nearly 4,000 miles by air from 
Moscow to Vladivostok, and over 2,000 miles from Tashkent 
in the south to Dikson Island in the Arctic regions of the 
U.S.S.R. The climate ranges from intense heat to vigorous 
Arctic conditions, and the terrain from sandy deserts to 
mountains and areas of permanently frozen sub-soil. Rivers 
and canals freeze in winter and flood in spring, and, whereas 
there is a great need for east/west communication, their flow 
is mostly north/south. Snow, ice and floods frequently make 
road transport extremely difficult, particularly at the spring 
thaws. 

Under these very difficult conditions the railways have been 
developed more than any other form of transport, in spite of 
the colossal engineering problems involved. Over 70 per cent 
of the network lies west of the Urals. This part is comparable 
with most European systems. Eastwards it gradually becomes 
no more than a number of individual lines running to Siberia, 
Central Asia and the Far East and expanding to greater 
density where they pass through industrial areas. It is reckoned 
that the railways account for about 84 per cent of Soviet 
transport. Freight density per mile of track is over three times 
the U.S. average. Roads are little developed in the U.S.S.R. and 
carry only about 4 per cent of all traffic. They are used chiefly 
for the local distribution of goods between factory or firm 
and the river port or railway station. The inland waterways 
are under continuous development, along with hydro-electric 
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and irrigation schemes, but carry under 6 per cent of total 
traffic. Sea transport, which has made rapid strides since the 
war, accounts for a similar proportion. Sovict civil air trans- 
port has also grown swiftly in the last few years and now pro- 
vides countrywide service with international connections. Its 
contribution to total traffic is still small, but it is important 
for its speed and access to remote areas. 


(B) Transport in the Seven Year Plan 


The aims for transport under the new plan are on the whole 
similar to those of the previous plan, though they are rather 
less ambitious and accordingly more realistic. As hitherto the 
emphasis is on modernization, and the railways continue to 
reccive the greatest share of attention. 


(1) Railways 


The most striking feature in that part of the plan which 
deals with railway transport has been carried over from the 
previous plan. It is the changeover from steam to electric and 
diesel traction, which is to carry over 85 per cent of railway 
traffic in 1965 compared with 26 per cent in 1958. The length 
of lines operating electric and diesel traction is intended to 
reach about 100,000 km. by 1965. The most important trunk 
lines are to be electrified, and the extent of electrified network 
will be approximately trebled. The production of steam locomo- 
tives was stopped in 1956. By 1965 the output of electric and 
diesel locomotives is to be two and a half times as high as in 
1958. Rolling stock production is also to be increased, with 
emphasis on high capacity wagons. Parallel with this are pro- 
posals for more double tracking, about 9,000 km. of new 
trunk lines, wider use of light signalling and centralized train 
control, and improvements in traffic yards and freight hand- 
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ling. To support this heavy programme, investment is to be 
increased to 110/115 milliard roubles, which is between 85 per 
cent and 94 per cent more than during the previous seven 
years. Investment in electrification will increase 2.7 times. 
The volume of railway freight transport is to rise by 40-45 
per cent to 1,800-1,850 milliard ton/km. As the output of 
industry is planned to rise by 80 per cent, and of agriculture 
by 70 per cent, this seems to imply great economy in trans- 
port. This expectation is supported to some extent by the 
switch in emphasis from coal to oil and gas in the Soviet 
energy balance, and possibly also by the recent reorganization 
of industry on a regional basis. These measures should indeed 
eventually lead to a cut in transport needs and a reduction in 
the average length of haul, which, although it has recently 
started coming down, is still above plan. But the impression 
remains of an anxious struggle to cope with the continually 
growing transport demands by intensive utilization and the 
employment of a very large operating force. It seems likely 
that some of the aims will not be reached. Nevertheless it 
also seems safe to assume that railway operating efficiency 


will be kept sufficiently high to avoid restricting the develop- 
ment of the economy . 


(2) Roads 


The main aim for road transport is to speed up the con- 
struction of modern motor roads: further local hard surface 
roads are also to be built, notably in the new areas which are 
being reclaimed for agriculture. Road traffic is to be nearly 
doubled, and efficiency is to be raised by better co-ordination 
and by the elimination of many small motor transport units. 
There are however no signs of any major change in policy, and 
the road network will remain rudimentary and will be used 
for little more than loca! distribution. 
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(3) Inland Waterways 


The river fleet is to be enlarged and modernized, and there 
are to be improvements in repair facilities and the operation 
of river ports. However, the volume of traffic is to increase by 
only 60 per cent during the next seven years, i.e. an annual 
average increase of 7 per cent compared with the 12.5 per 
cent envisaged in the previous plan. This reflects the decision 
to direct capital resources from hydro power stations, with 
their attendant dams and locks for navigation, to thermal 
power stations. Thus the inland waterways will continue to 
contribute only a small part of total transport and will make 
little headway towards lightening the burden on the railways. 


(4) Sea Transport 


New fast vessels are to be built, and the tonnage of the sea- 
going merchant fleet, now rather more than 3 million g.r.t. 
(about 3 per cent of world tonnage) is to be approximately 
doubled. It is also planned to double the volume of freight. 
The U.S.S.R.’s merchant fleet is inadequate for her sea-borne 
trade, and in 1955 between three and four million tons of ship- 
ping was on charter to the Soviet bloc. The tonnage on charter 
has been diminishing since then, and now the U.S.S.R. in- 
tends to take a still greater share in carrying her import and 
export freight. Much of Soviet sea transport is of course be- 
tween one part of the U.S.S.R. and another. 


(5) Air Transport 


Soviet air freight movement in 1956 was as much as three- 
quarters of the volume of U.S. domestic air freight traffic but 
passenger movement was only about 8 per cent of the U.S. 
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level. During the next seven years air passenger transport is 
to be increased by about six times. The new Sovict turbo- 
prop and turbo-jet airliners are to be brought into service and 
the main bulk of the Soviet civil fleet—piston-cngined aircraft 
of obsolete design by Western standards—will be replaced by 
more modern aircraft. Over 90 airports are to be built or re- 
constructed, and facilities for local air routes are also to be 
improved. 


(6) Prospects of the Transport Plan 


In the past there has usually been considerable underfulfil- 
ment of planned deliveries of vehicles, track, equipment, etc., 
but at the same time the objectives for volume of freight have 
been fulfilled. This has only been possible by exploiting the 
system to the full and neglecting renewal and maintenance at 
the expense of safety. This policy will no doubt be continued, 
and some relief for all forms of transport is likely to result 
from the switch from coal to oil and gas and from the recent 
reorganization of the economy on a regional basis. 

Thus it is not expected that transport difficulties will cause 
underfulfilment of the production plans for industry and agri- 
culture. Yet transport wi continue to be a serious drain on 
Soviet resources. This is partly due to faulty planning but 
chiefly to the misfortunes of geography. 


VI FOREIGN TRADE 
(A) The Role of Trade in the Soviet Economy 


Whereas foreign trade is the lifeblood of the U.K., it plays a 
very minor role in the Soviet economy. In 1958 the Soviet 
share of world trade was little more than 3 per cent, and 
the U.S.S.R. ranked sixth among the countries of the world 
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in volume of foreign trade. Her exports accounted for only 
about 3 per cent of her national income, compared with nearly 
a quarter in the U.K.; in terms of value per head of the popu- 
lation her foreign trade amounted to barely $42, compared 
with $385 in the U.K., $173 in the U.S.A. and $122 even in 
her own Satellites in Europe. 

The total value of Sovict foreign trade in 1958 was rather 
less than $9,000 million, with exports very slightly lower than 
imports. lts pattern was roughly as shown below. 


Soviet exports | Soviet Imports 
per cent 
Manufactured goods 48 53 
Basic materials 24 26 
Fucls 15 5 
Food and tobacco 13 16 


Between 1955 and 1958 trade with countries outside the 
Bloc increased by nearly 70 per cent but in 1958 still accounted 
for only about a quarter of the total turnover; over half of it 
was with the countries of Western Europe and showed a 
balance of trade slightly in favour of the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet trade with the U.K. more than doubled between 
1954 and 1957, when it reached over £120 million, with Soviet 
exports exceeding imports by about £20 million. In 1958 it 
fell slightly to £111 million, with Soviet exports about £7 
million greater than imports. 

The U.S.S.R.’s trade with the rest of the Bloc, accounting 
for about three-quarters of all her foreign trade, provides her 
with some raw materials, food from China for consumption 
in the Soviet Far East, and certain kinds of engineering equip- 
ment, mainly from Czechoslovakia and East Germany, in ex- 
change for other raw materials and industrial goods. Soviet 
trade outside the Bloc, although small in volume, is impor- 
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tant. It provides the U.S.S.R. with a useful foothold for 
economic and political penetration of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world; trade with such countries rose about 
6 times between 1953 and 1958. It also provides raw materials 
such as rubber and copper in which the U.S.S.R. is not yet 
self-sufficient and industrial machinery and equipment. 


(B) Foreign Trade in the Seven Year Plan 


The plan refers to foreign trade only in very general terms. 
It states that foreign trade has now been shown to be possible 
with capitalist countries irrespective of differing political and 
economic systems—that it is in fact an essential condition for 
normal relations. It is pointed out that the Seven Year Plan 
opens up wide prospects for increasing the U.S.S.R.’s foreign 
trade, and it is said that the U.S.S.R. is ready to develop trade 
with all countries that are willing. 

Soviet trade with other Bloc countries is planned to increase 
by 50 per cent during the next seven years. Substantial agree- 
ments covering this term have in fact already been made with 
the European Satellites. 

According to the plan, ‘economic contacts with economic- 
ally underdeveloped countries are to grow stronger’. This 
means that Soviet economic penetration in Asia, Africa and 
South America is to continue. The main feature of this policy 
is the supply of capital equipment on credit; and although 
a time may come when there is a conflict between the require- 
ments for this purpose and the U.S.S.R.’s own demand at 
home for the available supplies of some types of equipment, 
there is no sign as yet that Soviet capacity to sustain and in- 
tensify the trade and aid drive is anywhere near its limit. 

In most recent years Soviet trade has been expanding faster 
than the Soviet economy as a whole, and trade with the non- 
Bloc areas faster than trade with the Bloc. These trends are 
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likely to continue. The Russians want to use Western markets 
to dispose of their limited range of exports on the best possible 
terms in order to pay for imports which they can buy more 
conveniently in the West than from the Satellites—including 
the latest types of specialized capital equipment, some of which 
are likely to be required for the fulfilment of the plan. There 
is no sign that the U.S.S.R. intends to launch a drive to dis- 
rupt Western markets, whether of commodities or of manu- 
factured goods, but it is anxious to break into some of these 
markets to gain a foothold for Soviet goods. 


PART FOUR 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


THE Sixth Five Year Plan, which was intended to cover the 
years 1956-60, had to be abandoned because it became quite 
obvious by 1957 that its aims had been set too high and were 
not going to be achieved. The Seven Year Plan, which has now 
superseded it, has scaled down the objectives—especially those 
which were patently unattainable—and it clearly emerges that , 
a further important reason for bringing in a new plan was the, 
need to make adjustments in emphasis between different aa 
tions of the economy and to review the methods by which the 
swift expansion of the Soviet economy could best be pursued. ‘ 

For example, the emphasis in the Soviet energy balance is . 
to be radically altered from coal to oil and natural gas; the , 
chemical industry—hitherto neglected—is to be expanded far’ 
more quickly; more investment is to be directed to enlarging the 
capacity of existing industrial installations rather than to build- 
ing new ones; and less urgency is to be given to construction in } 
the areas east of the Urals. Industrial objectives are now į 
given in many cases as a range. Thus the new plan appears on 
the whole to be more realistic and to provide more room for | 
manœuvre than the old plan. The question is whether it goes ‘ 
far enough. 

The U.S.S.R. has virtually all the raw materials she requires 
within her own borders, and, except possibly in the chemical 
and rubber industries, is unlikely to be hampered to any signi- 
ficant extent by lack of technical information. Thus it appears 
that fulfilment of the plan objectives for industry, and indeed ; 
for agriculture, depends in the last resort upon success in| 
achieving the planned expansion of the labour force and in- | 
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{crease in labour productivity, and on success in the invest- 
| ment programme, 

The State labour force, which excludes collective farms but 
in 1958 accounted for nearly 60 per cent of all workers, is 
scheduled to increase by an amount which is hardly com- 
patible with the likely growth in population of working age. 
Despite Khrushchev’s denials, it is probable that he had this 
deficiency in mind in introducing the recent educational 
changes, which will ultimately bring young people into indus- 

. try at an earlier age than hitherto. But the addition of numbers 
of students as part-time workers may not in practice go far, 
especially in industry, towards solving the labour problem. It 
‚also no doubt prompted the call for an increase in labour pro- 
ductivity as high as 100 per cent on the collective farms, so 
that they might not only step up output to the planned level 
but also provide surplus labour for other occupations. 

There is very considerable scope for increasing efficiency 
on collective farms, which absorb at present about 32 milllion 
workers and yet, even if State farm output is included, pro- 
vide a standard of nourishment far below that provided in the 
United States by about 5 million farmers for a population 
„over three-quarters the size of the Russian. The doubling of 
‘labour productivity called for on collective farms, as indeed 
the 60-65 per cent increase proposed for State farms, serves 
in fact as a striking reminder of the present gross inefficiency 
of Soviet agriculture, and it is very probable that Khrushchev 
will be able to force an improvement which will seem high 
compared with what could be achieved in the already highly 
efficient agricultures of the U.S.A. and the U.K. But quite 
apart from the inborn resistance of the Soviet peasant to swift 
change, and the possibility of his disillusionment and conse- 
quent hostility towards the present régime as the remnants of 
his independence are whittled away, there are a number of 
more tangible factors which suggest that nothing like a 100 
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per cent increase will be achieved. The investment required / 
will have to be provided by the collectives themselves out of /! 
the increased incomes which the planners allege they will’ 
have, and is in any case only about 75 per cent above that for 
the previous seven year period compared with the 200 per 
cent increase in State investment planned for the State farms 
to achieve 60-65 per cent rise in productivity; the progress 
in mechanization is still poor and is ill-provided for in the 
plan; and the outlook for fertilizer supplies is bad. 

It thus seems almost certain that there will be underfulfil- 
ment in agricultural production, whose planned annual in- 
crease of 7.8 per cent is indeed much more realistic than the? 
11 per cent aimed at under the old plan but is in fact a higher ' 
rate than has ever been achieved hitherto over such a period.’ 
However, the objective for grain, the basis of both human 
and animal consumption, has now been radically reduced to a 
much more realistic range, the lower end of which may just 
be attainable. This will help to raise the output of livestock 
products, but the planned doubling of meat supplies seems 
far too ambitious. 

What is clear is that although some foods will almost cer- 
tainly be less abundant than is planned, and the vaunted 
approach to the U.S. level of nourishment is obviously out of 
the question, there will nevertheless be a marked increase by 
1965 in the amount of food available, and the average diet will 
be greatly improved, with more meat, eggs, sugar, fruit and 
vegetables. It is this raising of his living standard, and not any 
failure to reach some ill-defined level of food consumption in 
the Western world, which will ultimately concern the Soviet 
worker. 

The reduction in the rate of growth of industrial production + 
under the new plan to 8.7 per cent annually compared with 
the 10.5 per cent of the previous plan is reflected in the much 
more realistic increase in productivity of labour which is now ' 
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planned: this is to be 5.4-5.9 per cent annually instead of the 
former 8.4 per cent, and is rather lower than the rate of 6.5 
per cent which it is believed was attained in 1956-58. 

Furthermore, in spite of the needs of agriculture it is fairly 
certain that there will continue to be a drift of workers from 
the country to the towns, which will help to ease any shortage 
of labour in industry. Thus, on the face of it, it might be con- 
cluded that the U.S.S.R. should have no undue difficulty in 
fulfilling the plan for gross industrial output, but there are a 
number of less favourable factors, including striking potential 
weaknesses in individual branches of industry, which must be 
taken into account. For example, although the planned volume 
of investment is very large it is questionable whether it is 
much more satisfactory in relation to the output proposed 
than it was under the old plan. In some branches a big propor- 
tion of the investment allocated will be needed to open up 
new raw material deposits to replace those which have been 
over-exploited and—for example in the chemical and rubber 
industries—to start up new manufactures. Thus some invest- 
ments are unlikely to lead to a commensurate increase in out- 
put during the plan period. More important still, it is an open 
question whether the output of machine tools will be sufficient 
to replace, on an adequate scale and with more efficient types, 
the large numbers of obsolescent machine tools now in use 
and also to cover the need for machine tools of a fairly high 
order of precision which will be needed for automation. 
Similar doubts arise about the supply of precision mechanical 
and electrical control equipment, which is also vital to the 
success of mechanization and automation, on which an in- 
crease in labour productivity will largely depend. 

It is also questionable whether the U.S.S.R. will be able to 
obtain the vast quantities of new plant and equipment for the 
planned expansion of the chemical, metallurgical, oil, gas and 
electric power industries. It seems fairly certain that her own 
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industry will be unable alone to meet all these demands and 
that much will depend upon the outcome of attempts— 
already under way—to import large quantities of production 
plant from outside the U.S.S.R. Some of this is expected to 
come from the Satellites, but orders are also being placed in 
the West, and the U.S.S.R. has long made known its wish to 
secure long term credits. 

The supply of consumer goods—one of the main factors by 
which the average Russian will judge the success of the plan— 
will turn greatly on the chemical industry’s output of plastics 
and synthetic materials, particularly synthetic fibres for cloth- 
ing, and on the wider introduction of mass-production 
methods in light industry. It is true that, as might have been 
expected, consumer goods are now to receive less emphasis 
compared with capital goods than in the previous plan, but 
the absolute increases planned are still very large and the 
promises to improve quality and widen the choice are cer- 
tainly in accord with popular demand. 

Even if the industrial plan were completely fulfilled, Soviet 
boasts about catching up with the West would be far from 
realized, unless the Western economies merely stagnated, but 
on the other hand it should be recognized that if, as is more 
likely, there is bare fulfilment of the gross output figure with 
under-fulfilment in some branches, most absolute increases 
will still be very large and the general rate of growth of in- 
dustry will be higher than can now be achieved in any of the 
older industrial powers. The plan should also lead to a con- 
siderable increase in Soviet trade with other countries both 
inside and outside the Bloc, but most of this is likely to be on 
a primarily commercial basis and there seems to be little 
danger within the next seven years of the U.S.S.R. flooding 
world markets with cheap mass-produced goods. 

The building industry will continue to play a very impor- 
tant role, particularly in view of the continued emphasis placed 
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on housing. Increases in investment in the building industry 
itself, and in the building materials industries, are roughly in 
line with the increase in total investment and should enable 
much to be done towards raising the present low level of pro- 
ductivity in the Soviet building industry: a rise of 60-65 per 
cent in labour productivity in building is called for by the 
plan, The promised increase in mechanization of building, 
the use of prefabricated parts and cheaper building materials 
such as asbestos-cement, and better administration, could do 
much to achieve the reduction in costs and increase in out- 
put required for fulfilment of the plan. It is clear, however, 
that for the success of the very ambitious housing programme, 
if it is not to clash with the needs-of other important sectors 
of the economy, much reliance has been placed—probably 
with justification—on the contribution to be made by workers 
building their own homes. 

The plan for transport is marked by a drastic changeover 
from steam to electric and diesel-electric traction on the rail- 
ways, which will continue to account for most of Soviet inland 
transport. This will throw a heavy burden on the electrical 
industry, already hard-pressed by the electric power supply 
industry and many other customers. It is probable that some 
of the transport aims, even though they are more realistic 
than in the old plan, will not be entirely fulfilled, but it is very 
unlikely that transport troubles will be serious enough to im- 
pede the development of the economy. 

Thus the Seven Year Plan appears to be not only more 
realistic than the previous plan but also well calculated to 
stimulate effort by setting its sights generally only slightly 
higher than is likely to be attainable, with perhaps deliberately 
excessive aims, as a spur to maximum effort, in fields which 
need specially swift development, The incentives offered, in 
the form of increased quantities and wider choice of con- 
sumer goods and food, improvement in housing, higher mini- 
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mum wages and a shorter working week, are probably in just 
about the right measure. There will almost certainly be serious 
underfulfilment in many branches of industry and agriculture, 
but the general progress achieved will undoubtedly be im- 
mense and will carry the U.S.S.R. a good step forward to- 
wards her goal of equality of output with the U.S.A. It is the 
real progress made under the plan rather than the degree 
of its fulfilment which is bound to make the deepest impression 
on the Soviet population and the uncommitted countries of 
the world. 


APPENDIX 1 
WAGES IN THE U.S.S.R. 


THE Soviet authorities claim that the real wage of the Soviet 
state worker, including pensions, health services and other 
social benefits, has almost doubled since 1940 and rose by as 
much as 50 per cent even between 1950 and 1957. The 
peasant’s income is said to have more than doubled since 
1940. If true, this represents a large increase in purchasing 
power. 

Nevertheless, Soviet wages are still low by comparison with 
the West. Average pay is believed to be about 800 roubles a 
month. This includes all State employees, right up to senior 
Government officials, but excludes the peasants working on 
the collective farms, who are the largest and poorest group in 
the Soviet economy. It is therefore rather on the high side if 
comparison is sought with Western data on the pay of the 
average wage-earner. There is difficulty in converting this 
figure of 800 roubles a month into English money, since not 
only are some goods and services relatively more expensive 
in the one country than in the other, but also, owing to differ- 
ences of climate, geography and tradition, and because his 
standard of living is lower, the things the average Russian buys 
are not the same as those bought by his opposite number in 
Britain. Making allowance for such factors it seems fair to 
assume that in the average consumer’s pocket £1 is roughly 
equivalent to 35 roubles. On this basis 800 roubles a month 
represents a wage of about £5 15s. Od. a week compared with 
the average wage of £10 14s. 2d. in 1958 in the U.K. Thus it 
seems that the Soviet worker earns little more than half as 
much as the British worker. But a much larger proportion of 
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the women work in the U.S.S.R.; 43 per cent of the labour 
force outside agriculture is accounted for by women, compared 
with 34 per cent in Great Britain in 1958. The comparison 
of family earnings is therefore not quite so unfavourable to 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Seven Year Plan calls for a 40 per cent increase in 
Soviet real wages by 1965. This means that the average Soviet 
wage will still be only about three-quarters of that in the U.K. 
in 1958. The position would appear even more unfavourable 
to the U.S.S.R. if the comparison were made with the average 
income for all workers and employees in the U.K. instead of 
with the pay of the ‘wage-earner’. 

In general, all foodstuffs are dearer in the U.S.S.R. They 
absorb rather more than 50 per cent of the average pay- 
packet in the U.S.S.R. compared with 32 per cent in the U.K. 
and about 30 per cent in the U.S.A. Clothing, footwear and 
furniture are not only expensive but also of low quality. The 
aim in the present plan to improve quality could in fact 
benefit the Soviet consumer even more than the proposed in- 
crease in supplies. On the other hand, light engineering pro- 
ducts, especially goods made of metal, such as cooking 
utensils, washing machines (when available) and refrigerators 
are, on the whole adequate in quality and performance and are 
relatively cheap. The following table shows how many hours 
must be worked by the average worker in the U.S.S.R., the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. to earn enough to buy certain repre- 
sentative items. 

The above selection is by no means unfair to the U.S.S.R. 
The quality of the Soviet clothing is far below that of the 
British clothing with which it is compared. What is more, the 
prices quoted are the official prices payable in State shops, 
whereas the goods are in fact often unobtainable there and 
have to be bought on the free market at much higher prices. 
In 1956, 21.7 per cent of all food sales were on the free market. 


PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE WORKER 


HOURS OF WORK REQUIRED TO BUY 
REPRESENTATIVE COMMODITIES 


U.S.S.R. U.K. U.S.A. 
Commoditya 
hours mins. hours mins. hours mins, 
Bread 
black per Ib. 14 
white per Ib. 18 6} 5 
Beef 1 9 23 17 
Mutton 1 3 45 23 
Pork 1 38 49 23 
Cod 1 17 29 l1 
Milk (pint) 17 8t 34 
Butter 2 47 43 20 
Margarine 1 31 22 54 
Eggs (large) 12 44 2 
Sugar 58 74 3 
Potatoes 5/25 34 14 
Oranges (per 1b.) 1 32 14 54 
Chocolate 1 20 57 21 
Two-piece suit 
(cheapest, 
ready-made) 90 | 00 29 30 14 34 
Shirt (with 2 
collars) 27 00 5 35 2 20 
Nylon stockings 6 44 1 27 23 
Cheap leather 
shoes 49 30 11 35 3 52 
Coal, household 
(ton) 39 20 27 45 15 5 
Saucepan, 
aluminium 
(3 pints) 2 1 1 3 20 
Flat iron 
(adjustable heat) 12 48 6 19 2 fi 
Television set 561 00° 322 30° 68 00° 
Meal at popular 
restaurant 2 21 1 00 30 
Bicycle 145 00 65 10 21 50 
Beer, bottled (pint) 1 25 26 6} 
Cigarettes (20) 26 49 7k 
Paraffin (gallon) 40 26 54 
Household soap 
(per cake) 26 13 10 


* per lb. except where obviously otherwise °17” screen *21” screen 
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To even things up a little, Soviet rents are much lower than 
British. They are adjusted according to income, and pen- 
sioners pay only half rent. That is not to say that they are 
‘cheaper’ than in the U.K., for the accommodation is ex- 
tremely overcrowded, with scveral families often sharing one 
apartment, and frequently lacks piped water supply and 
adequate sanitation. But rents are officially kept at a very low 
level and probably absorb no more than 5-6 per cent of the 
average wage packet of the State worker, against about 9 per 
cent in the U.K. 

Income tax and social services must also be taken into 
account. Soviet income tax has never been high, for most 
revenue comes from purchase tax and profits tax. Shortly all 
income tax, including bachelors and small families taxes, is 
to be-abolished. The Soviet worker pays no National Insurance 
contribution, but on the other hand he receives no Children’s 
Allowance as in the U.K. and, except in hospitals, he must pay 
the cost of medicines, which are relatively expensive in the 
U.S.S.R. Sickness benefits are probably slightly more generous 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Pensions are also higher in relation to the working wage 
than in the U.K. They have to be, for the Soviet working wage 
is so much nearer the minimum subsistence level. It is planned 
to increase minimum pensions from the present level of 300/ 
400 roubles a month (£2 3s. Od.-£2 17s. Od. a week) in towns 
and 255/340 roubles (£1 16s. Od.-£2 9s. Od.) in rural areas to 
450/500 roubles (£3 4s. Od.-£3 ils. Od. a week) in towns, with 
a corresponding increase in rural areas. On balance it would 
appear that the social services are rather more favourable to 
the Soviet worker, because of his lower standard of living, 
than to the British worker. 

The above comparison of wage levels does not of course 
bring out adequately many other factors which are to the 
disadvantage of the Soviet shopper—the continual, and often 
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fruitless, queueing for goods in short supply which could be 
bought without delay in shops in the West, the lack of choice, 
inadequate local transport, and excessive seasonal variations 
in prices. 

The position of the collective farmer is nothing like as 
favourable as that described above for State employees. His 
wage is in many cases lower than that of the lowest paid 
State employee, and he is not eligible for disability payments 
and other social benefits like the State employee. Since the 
abolition of compulsory deliveries from his private plot, and 
recent improvements in prices paid by the State for agricul- 
tural produce, he has at least had enough to eat, but his wage 
from the collective, even supplemented by what he can earn 
on the free market with the surplus from his private plot, buys 
him little in the way of clothing and other manufactured goods. 
According to the plan, farmers’ incomes are to rise by 40 per 
cent by 1965, but this is based on achievement of the planned 
output and productivity of labour, and it is doubtful whether 
the increase wiil in fact be anything like as large. 

Soviet pay is not only low but also, just as in capitalist 
countries, varies enormously, from the 6,000 roubles a month 
which can be earned by professors, managers of important 
undertakings or senior Government officials to the 270/350 
roubles minimum wage for State employees. Many collective 
peasants earn even less than this. To add to this great in- 
equality, income tax at the higher level is much less severe 
than in Western countries. One of the aims of the plan is to 
narrow this gap. The wage structure, which is now very com- 
plex and outmoded, is to be greatly simplified, and it is hoped 
to raise the minimum wage to 500/600 roubles, or roughly 
£3 10s. Od.-£4 Ss. Od. a week. 


APPENDIX ll 
CATCHING UP WITH THE WEST 


KHRUSHCHEV stated in 1958 that the Seven Year Plan 
‘will be a decisive step towards implementing the basic 
economic task of the U.S.S.R.—to catch up with and over- 
take in the historically shortest period of time the most highly 
developed capitalist countries in per caput output of goods’. 
He develops this theme by comparing Soviet planned output 
in 1965 and 1970 with output in the West. 

Khrushchev first claims that fulfilment of the 1965 plan 
will result in the U.S.S.R. producing more industrial goods per 
head of the population than are now produced in the U.K. 
or West Germany. In Table I, below, the Soviet 1965 objec- 
tives for the consumption of energy and finished steel, which 
are usually regarded as reliable indicators of industrial 
strength, are compared with consumption in the U.K. and 
West Germany in 1958. 


TABLE f 
CONSUMPTION PER HEAD 


w. 
Germany 
1958 

Energy (BTU X 10°) 
Finished steel 
(kg.) 


* Production. Consumption will be little diferent. 


It appears that in 1958 the U.K. was using 25 per cent more 
energy but about 8 per cent less finished steel per head than 
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the U.S.S.R. plans to in 1965. It is therefore true that indi- 
cated Soviet industrial production for 1965 is in fact roughly 
equal to the 1958 level in the U.K. in terms of output per 
head of population. Table 1 also shows estimated consump- 
tion of steel and energy in the U.K. and Western Germany in 
1965, since it would be unrealistic to assume that their in- 
dustrial production will merely stagnate during the period. 
On this basis the indicated levels of industrial production per 
head are much higher in both countries than in the U.S.S.R. 
The U.K. will be using 35 per cent more energy and 66 per 
cent more finished steel per head than the U.S.S.R. 

Khrushchev further claims that ‘the absolute output of some 
of the most important types of industrial goods in the U.S.S.R. 
in 1965 will surpass, and the output of other types approach, 
the present level in the U.S.A.’ He gives no indication which 
goods he means, and it is likely that his claim is strictly 
accurate if just the right products are chosen to support it. 
This is in fact borne out by the data on consumption of energy 
and finished steel, regarded as measures of industrial strength, 
given in the table below. 


TABLE II 
U.S.S.R. 1965 U.S.A. 1958 
(Production) (Consumption) 
Energy (B.T.U. X 10") 273.0 365.0 
Finished steel (million tons) 67.5 60.0 


It appears that in 1958 the U.S.A. was consuming about 34 
per cent more energy but 11 per cent less finished steel than 
the U.S.S.R. plans to produce in 1965. Thus the general in- 
dustrial level aimed at by the U.S.S.R. for 1965 may indeed 
be approaching the U.S. level in 1958. 

Khrushchev also claims that ‘in 1965 Soviet output of very 
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important products of agriculture per head of the population 
will surpass the present standard in the U.S.A.. This claim 
is particularly misleading. It is not supported even by the ob- 
jectives he cites unless just the right products are chosen for 
comparison and no allowance is made for the different types 
of diet in the two countries. For example, the Soviet objective 
for grain is 164/180 million tons in 1965, compared with an 
output of about 170 million tons in the U.S.A. in 1958. On this 
reckoning, output per head in the U.S.S.R. will be about 750 kg. 
mostly for human consumption, against about 980 kg. in the 
U.S.A. in 1958, of which a considerable quantity is grown 
as feeding-stuffs for livestock. Production of potatoes is al- 
ready much higher in the U.S.S.R. than in the U.S.A., but this 
is because they form a large part of the human diet in the 
U.S.S.R. whereas in the U.S.A. they are in little demand 
since the diet is much more varied. The U.S.S.R. already pro- 
duces about the same total amount of butter as the U.S.A., 
and the proposed output per head in 1965 is about 18 per 
cent above U.S. consumption in1958, but the American public 
consumes very large quantities of margarine as an alternative 
to butter. As for meat, even in the unlikely event of the Soviet 
objective for 1965 being reached it will still provide only about 
two-thirds of the U.S. consumption per head in 1958. More- 
over, the U.S. public consumes huge amounts of fruit and 
vegetables, which form only a small fraction of the Soviet 
diet. 

The final claim made by Khrushchev is that by 1970, or 
even earlier, the U.S. output per head will be surpassed and 
the U.S.S.R. will become the leading country in the world 
both for absolute output and for output per head of popula- 
tion. Earlier claims made for 1972, together with the present 
1965 objectives, enable estimates to be made for 1970 of 
Soviet energy and steel consumption—the two suggested indi- 
cators of industrial strength. These are compared in Table 
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TIL with present U.S. levels, since it is difficult to forecast the 
U.S. consumption in 1970 with any accuracy. 


TABLE III 
ENERGY AND STEEL CONSUMPTION 


U.S.S.R. 1970 U.S.A. 1958 


Total Per head Total Per head 


Energy (BTU X 10") 
Steel" (million tons) 


From these figures it seems that by 1970 the U.S.S.R. may 
in fact have surpassed the 1958 level of total industrial pro- 
duction in the U.S.A., but her output per head of population 
will still be behind. She will still be using in 1970 24 per cent 
less energy and 9 per cent less steel per head than the U.S.A. 
was in 1958. 

Fulfilment of Soviet plans could undoubtedly result in a very 
impressive increase in the production of both industrial and 
agricultural goods. But it is clear that Khrushchev’s claim that 
the U.S.S.R. will overtake and surpass the West is based on 
the assumption that production in the West will not rise above 
the level of 1958—a year of recession in the West (the U.S. 
steel industry was working at only about 60 per cent of 
capacity); even on this basis his claim that the U.S.S.R. will 
surpass U.S. production is ill-founded in so far as it relates 
to output per head. In fact, production in the West is already 
resuming its growth. Even a Soviet economist, E. Lokshin, 
writing in Promyshlenno Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta of 12 
October 1958, assumes that U.S. industrial output will increase 


H 
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by about 50 per cent over the period 1958-72. It may well 
increase much faster. 

At all events U.S. output in 1965 is virtually certain to be 
greater than Soviet output not only per head but also in terms 
of total production. 


APPENDIX IlI 


PROGRESS IN 1959 AND THE 
PRESENT OUTLOOK 


SINCE this book was written nothing has happened to in- 
validate the general conclusions regarding the state of the 
Soviet economy and its outlook which were formed at that 
time. In fact the official report on economic progress in 1959, 
and the objectives announced for 1960, reveal the picture of 
general fulfilment of plan accompanied by serious short- 
comings in a few vital branches of the economy which was 
expected. 

Khrushchev hails 1959 as a year of success. He claims that 
gross industrial output rose by 11.5 per cent over 1958, com- 
pared with 7.7 per cent planned and the rate of 8.7 per cent } 
which would be needed to fulfil the Seven Year Plan. The; 
main results claimed are shown in the table below. Details 
are given on page 125. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES 


| 1958 1939 1959 
(plan) (actual) 
Gross Industria] Production 10 71 11.5 
Producer Goods 11 8.1 12 
Consumer Goods 7 6.6 10.3 
Labour Productivity 
(industry) 6 5.4 7.4 
Investment* 11 not known 12 
National Income 9 8 8 


* Investment by state and co-operative organizations, not includ- 
ing that of collective farms. 
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There is no doubt that gross industrial production con- 
tinues to grow at a very high rate by Western standards, It is 
admitted, however, that the 1959 plan for some very impor- 
tant items (including generators, chemical, metallurgical and 
oil equipment and gas) was not reached and that in a few 
cases (lorries, tractors and agricultural machinery are the most 
important) output was lower than in 1958. Moreover, for a 
number of items (for example, mineral fertilizers and tyres) 
although the 1959 objectives were reached this was only be- 
cause the planned figures were in fact very moderate judged by 
the rates of growth needed to fulfil the Seven Year Plan ob- 
jectives for 1965. The following table shows annual output 
and growth for some of the main items: 

The output of primary energy increased much more slowly 
in 1959 than 1958 and roughly the same reduced rate of 
growth is expected in 1960. This is partly a reflection of cur- 
rent difficulties over the supply of pipelines for gas and oil 
and delays in the construction of oil refineries. Moreover, 
energy output may grow faster again after 1960, when the 
benefits of the reorganization of coal production begin to 
accrue. The Soviet authorities profess satisfaction with energy 
supplies, but they are likely to have some difficulty in achiev- 
ing the much greater absolute increases in annual output 
which wil) eventually be needed if the 1965 objectives are to 
be reached. 

There was a satisfactory increase in electricity output in 
1959, but the planned rate of growth for 1960 is considerably 
below the average rate needed to reach the 1965 objective. 
However, there may be some degree of overfulfilment this 
year. The crucial stage in the electric power programme will 
come in the later years of the plan when the very large genera- 
tors now being developed will have to be put into production. 

The growth in steel output in 1959 was at a higher rate than 
is required to attain the 1965 objective, but the supply of iron 


ANNUAL OUTPUT AND GROWTH 


1933 


Average 
Hams ond anii Annual 
Onrput | ere 

Primary energy" (BTU X 10') 11.8 14.8 7.9 
Electricity (milliard kWh.) 170.2 129 11.7 
Iron oro (million metric tans) 719 11.8 8.3 
Stecl (million metric tons) 45.3 70 
Metal cutting machine tools 

(thousands) 117.0 5.0 
Mineral fertilizer 

(million metric tons) 16.0 
Tyres (millions) 11.0 
Cement (million metric tons) 12.9 
Pre-cast concrete 

(millian cubic metres) 122 
Housing" (million square metres) 45 
Colton textiles 

(milliard square metres) 44 
‘Leather footwear (million pairs) R 


g constructed by collective farmers and rural professional workers. 


* The 1960 objective is given for ‘textiles’, but there is no separate figure as hitherto for 
cotton textiles alane, 


Not known. 


“No abjective has been given for 1965 but the abjective for the period 1959/65 is 655 million 
square meres. 
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ore—one of the keys to the success of the whole industry— 
continues to disappoint. Not only was the percentage increase 
in 1959 lower than for pig-iron or steel but it was also much 
below the average rate of increase required for fulfilment of 
the 1965 objective. The particularly bad results for the 
R.S.F.S.R. point to major delays at the pre-treatment plants 
under construction in the Urals. A very big effort will be 
needed to reach the plan figure for 1960, which calls for the 
rate of growth of output to be nearly doubled. 

The production of machine tools grew in 1959 rather more 
slowly than in 1958, but the rate of growth was still adequate, 
if maintained, to reach the 1965 objective. It is however not 
just the number produced that is important but rather the 
Proportion represented by the more sophisticated types of 
machine tool that are required in the engineering industries 
for achievement of fuller mechanization and for automation. 
The proportion is rising, but it is a moot point whether it is 
rising quickly enough. 

Similarly, it is open to doubt whether the output of equip- 
ment for automation in the processing industries is expanding 
swiftly enough. Progress in the production of automation 
equipment depends in very large measure upon adequate 
supplies of components and sub-assemblies from the elec- 
tronics industry, and serious difficulties in this industry have 
recently been revealed in the Soviet press. 

Fertilizers and tyres are very important but not fully repre- 
sentative of the chemical and rubber industries. Their in- 
creases in output in 1959 were much smaller than usual and 
their rates of growth are far below the average rate needed 
to reach the 1965 planned level. In fact the output of fertilizer 
has risen so little that substantial underfulfilment of the 1965 
plan is almost certain. And yet even if this plan were fulfilled 
Soviet consumption of mineral fertilizers per arable acre of 
land would scarcely reach the present U.S. level. Many of the 
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plants which are being built and expanded to permit the 
planned vast expansion of the chemical industry are extremely 
complex, and there is no doubt that provision of the varied 
and specialized equipment needed is proving difficult. The out- 
put of chemical equipment is claimed to have increased by 55 
per cent in 1959 but was below plan; the 30 per cent increase 
planned for 1960 seems a more realistic assessment of capability. 

The figures for building materials reflect great success, and 
overfulfilment of the 1965 objectives seems assured. The rate 
of growth of housing construction slackened off in 1959 after 
a record increase in 1958, but was still far above the average 
annual rate required to fulfil the Seven Year Plan. It will re- 
quire a tremendous effort to reach the output planned for 
1960. The growth called for is equal to about two thirds of all 
housing completed in 1955. This may well be achieved, since 
it is clear that housing continues to enjoy very high priority. 
If it is, no further increase will be needed to reach the planned 
level for 1965. 

An increase of 10 per cent is claimed in the output of in- 
dustrial consumer goods, compared with 7 per cent in 1958. 
This large increase is partly explained by the decree of last 
October, which called for a 42 per cent rise in the production 
of ‘consumer durables’ in 1961 over 1958, compared with the 
35 per cent increase set for that period in the Seven Year 
Plan. The decree not only laid down new, substantially in- 
creased, output levels for such goods as washing machines, 
refrigerators and television sets but also provided for enlarg- 
ing and reconstructing factories and granting them short-term 
bank credits, and establishing design bureaux so that goods 
of better quality and wider range could be introduced. But 
heavy industry retains its old priority and still accounts for 
72. per cent of industrial output. Production in heavy industry 
is planned to rise by 8.8 per cent in 1960 compared with 
only 6.4 per cent for consumer goods. 
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There is not necessarily any inconsistency between the suc- 
cess claimed for industrial output as a whole, based on money 
valuation, and the disappointing results in terms of absolute 
output in certain branches. It is however highly probable that 
although large scale exaggerations in the index which were 
typical of the period at least to 1950, are no longer thought 
to exist, there is still some degree of exaggeration in the overall 
index of industrial production. 

It is also possible that with the emphasis on guided weapons 
and the space programme, which are big consumers of 
sophisticated and therefore very costly products, defence pro- 
duction is even more than hitherto, supporting a high index 
for gross industrial output. 

In agriculture Khrushchev admitted that, as had been ex- 
pected, the 1959 grain harvest was lower than in the record 
year of 1958 owing to the widespread drought, but claimed 
increases in livestock output and cotton. It is believed that 
total agricultural output barely equalled the 1958 level, 
whereas an average yearly increase of 7.8 per cent is needed 
to fulfil the Seven Year Plan. 

Output of some of the main items is shown below. 


1957 | 1958 | 1959 
19655 (Plan) 
Million metric tons 
Grain 82.5 105.0 | 141.2 | 124.8 164-180 
Potatoes 72.6 87.8 86.5 82.0" 147 
Sugar beet 23.2 39.7 54.4 43.9 76-84 
Cotton (raw)” 3.9 44 44 47 5.7-6.1 
Meat 5.8 7.4 Ct A 8.6 16.0 
Milk 36.5 54.8 58.8 62.0 100-105 
Eggs (milliard) 16.1 22.3 | 23.5 | 248 37.0 
Wool (unwashed) 
(thousand tons) | 235 289 321 350 548 


* Estimated. 
®? Procurement. 
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The grain figure confirms the lack of realism of the 1965 
objective. Livestock production made steady progress, but 
even though there were record stocks of fodder, increases in 
output were below those necded to reach the 1965 planned 
level. Khrushchev announced that for the second year in suc- 
cession the U.S.S.R. surpassed the U.S.A. in milk production, 
and in 1959 for the first time in butter production per head of 
population. This is a notable achievement even though the 
comparison has little significance since the U.S. public for a 
variety of reasons prefers to consume large quantities of 
margarine. Khrushchev also claimed that Soviet production of 
meat per head of population is now 42 per cent of the U.S. 
level. 

The general impression made by 1959 agricultural results 
is of slow and patchy progress. The tardy growth of 
fertilizer supplies and the reduction in deliveries of much- 
needed agricultural machinery and lorries are bound to 
create further difficulties, and although 1960 may well bring 
some improvement over 1959 there seems little promise yet of 
the big advances which will eventually be needed to fulfil the 
Seven Year Plan. 

The transfer of machinery from the machine and tractor 
stations to the collective farms is now said to have been com- 
pleted. The process of strengthening the collective farms by 
amalgamation and internal reforms continues, and the forma- 
tion of groupings or ‘unions’ of collectives is being encour- 
aged. At the same time State farms continue to increase their 
share of total production. It looks as though the two types of 
farm will retain their independent existence for at least the 
next few years. 

It is the first time for several years that labour productivity - 
in industry is claimed to have grown faster than in the preced- 
ing year. The increases recorded for various years are shown 
overleaf, but as a new method of calculating labour productivity. 
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was introduced for 1959 comparison with earlier periods is 
probably not exact. 


1959 


8.0 7.4 per cent 


The rise in 1959 is well above the average annual rate of 
5.7 per cent called for in the Seven Year Plan, and is claimed 
for a year during which the working day has been reduced 
in many sectors of industry. If this claim is true it is without 
doubt one of the most noteworthy achievements of the year. 
A programme was announced last September for transferring 
all factory and office workers to a 7 hour day (41 hour week) 
by the end of 1960. The wage structure is to be simplified 
and the minimum wage increased from 270/350 roubles to 
400/450 roubles monthly. Novikov, the head of Gosplan in 
the R.S.F.S.R., has said that this acceleration of the original 
plan for reducing working hours will call for a 10 per cent in- 
crease in hourly labour productivity in industry if output is to 
be maintained. 

The State labour force is claimed to have grown faster than 
planned in 1959. It is likely that, as in the past, some of this 
increase was drawn from the collective farms, and some 
workers not hitherto counted as employed may now have been 
included. Indeed there has been no sign so far of a serious 
labour shortage, except for workers versed in the new skills 
demanded by automation, and possibly workers for the farms 
of the new lands and the new industrial enterprises in the 
eastern areas. 

However, it appears from the recent Soviet census that as 
a result of the sharp decline in number of births and high in- 
fant mortality rate during and shortly after the war the in- 
crease in the working age population between 1959 and 1965 
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will be no more than 5 million whereas the Seven Year Plan 
calls for an increase of 12 million workers in the State labour 
force alone. The release of 1,200,000 men from the forces 
which Khrushchev has recently announced must therefore be 
a very welcome addition. 

State capital investment, although slightly less than planned, 
increased in various branches of industry as shown below. 


1959 1959 

(Actual) (Plan) 
Per ceni 

Metallurgy 22 swe 

Chemicals 59 71 

Oil 

Gas 23 

Building materials 

Food and light industry 

Timber, paper, wood zsa 

Machine building 33 


.-. © not known 


Although there was a large increase in State investment in 
the chemical industry, it was less than had been hoped for. 
The food and light industrial group had its rate of investment 
raised to ensure the expansion of consumer goods called for 
by the October decree. Oil and gas investment was much less 
than planned. Investment in the machine building industry 
was high, but there is room for doubt whether it was high 
enough to ensure production of the vast quantities of new 
equipment that will be needed for the new factories and for 
re-equipping the old. 

Steady progress appears to have been made during 1959 in 
improving the transport system. The turnover of goods on 
the railways carried by electric or diesel traction rose by 40 
per cent and accounted for 33.5 per cent of total railway goods 
turnover. Passenger air traffic increased by 48 per cent. Pro- 
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gress on roads remained slow, but in the U.S.S.R. roads are 
unlikely to serve more than the needs of local distribution for 
some years to come. 

Thus the general pattern of growth of the Soviet economy 
in 1959 is now seen to have been roughly as foreshadowed 
last summer. There has undoubtedly been good progress in 
most sectors, but the weaknesses that were then pointed out 
are even more apparent now. These are: 

In industry, inadequate supplies of plant and equipment 
for the planned expansion of metallurgy, oil, gas, electric 
power and, particularly, of chemicals, and difficulties in 
the production of the vast amount of equipment needed to 
ensure fuller mechanization and automation, especially in 
the processing branches. 

In agriculture, delays in the supply of fertilizer and in 
raising the standard of mechanization; the probable failure 
to attain the very large increase in agricultural productivity 
which the Seven Year Plan calls for. 

These weaknesses are of course well known to the Soviet 
authorities and it will be interesting to see to what extent 
their efforts to overcome them succeed as the plan proceeds. 

On the consumer side, food supplies probably improved 
slightly on the whole during 1959, housing conditions became 
a little better, and there were probably rather more goods in 
the shops at reduced prices, with promises of more articles 
such as refrigerators, washing machines and television sets 
to come. But distribution is still very uneven and many goods 
that are fairly easy to buy in Moscow or Leningrad, and whose 
availability is taken for granted anywhere in the U.K. or the 
U.S.A., are still unheard of in the thousands of small towns 
and villages where the great majority of Soviet people live. 

The Soviet defence programme with its vast expenditure 
on missiles, launching sites, and research and development 
in modern weapons, together with the ambitious space projects 
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OUTPUT OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS IN 1959 
AND INCREASE OVER 1958 


Product 


Coal 

Electricity* 

Crude oil 

Pig iron 

Crude steel 

Cement 

Sulphuric acid 

Mineral fertilizer 

Gas 

Cars 

Lorries and buses 

Diesel locomotives 

Electric locomotives 

Generators for turbines 

Metal cutting 
machine tools 

Industrial timber” 

Paper 

Cotton textiles 

Woollen textiles 

Leather footwear 

Domestic refrigerators 

Domestic washing 
machines 

Television sets 

Wireless sets 

Grain 

Potatoes 

Meat 

Milk 

Butter 

Granulated sugar 

Freight turnover on 
railways 


1959 
output 


Unit 


million metric tons 
milliard kWh. 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
milliard cubic metres 
thousands 
thousands 

numbers 

numbers 

million kW. 


thousands 

million cubic metres 
million metric tons 
milliard square metres 
million square metres 
million pairs 
thousands 


thousands 

millions 

millions 

million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
million metric tons 
thousand metric tons 
million metric tons 


milliard ton/km. 


increase 
over 1958 
(per cent) 


* Total generated. 


© Not including timber delivered by collective farms. 


* Estimated. 
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is of course imposing an extremely heavy burden on the Soviet 
economy and, as in the past, receives over-riding priority. De- 
fence demands are likely to fall heavily on those sectors of 
industry which are also called upon to supply equipment for 
the fuller mechanization and the automation of civil industry. 

Thus Khrushchev has the problem of reconciling the priority 
he is bound to give to defence with the awakening claims of 
the people for better living standards—claims stimulated by 
his own frequently repeated calls for peaceful competition with 
the West. 


